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THESE REMAINS 


OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITY 
ARE AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED 


B Y 


THE EDITOR. 


. 8 OW 


/ HE Hitory of the Martyrs in 

Paleſtine, tranſlated from the 
original of Euſebins, is the ſubject 
of this laſt volume of Remains of 
Chriſtian Antiquity. 


It was in the long and ſevere per- 
ſecution, begun by Diacletian, and 
carried on by his ſucceſſors, that thoſe 
martyrs ſuffered. Euſebius was Him- 
ſelf an exe-witneſs of many of the in- 
crdents concerning them which he re- 
lates, and the credibility of his rela- 


tion will fland the teſt of ſober and 
diſpaſſionate criticiſm, 


Were 


[vii |] 


Were I at freedom do ſpeak of the 
aſhftance afforded to me, I might, per- 
haps, commend this tranſlation, with- 
out any other vanity than that which 


proceeds from the conſciouſneſs of poſ- 
Hing the friendſhip of virtuous and 


learned men, 


I am always ready, on the ſlig hi- 
| eft notice, to acknowledge, and to 
correct, any miſtakes that my friends 
may have overlooked. 


j | ' The notes ariſe naturally from 
the ſubject, and are intended to il- 
luſirate the Hiſtony of the Martyrs, 
15 and to juſtify from raſh cenſures the 
character of their Hiſtorian, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


N the nineteenth year of the Em- 
I peror DroCLETIAN, while FLA- 
VIAN was governor of Paleſtine, 

in the month Xanthicus, called Abril 
by the Romans, and at the approach 
of the annual commemoration of the 
paſſion of our Saviour, Imperial edicts 
A were 


—— 
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were every where diſplayed, ordaining 
the churches to be razed to their foun- 
dations, the books of the Holy Scrip- 
tures to be burnt, the brethren who 
had borne offices of honour to be de- 
graded, and thoſe of inferior ſtations, 
if they perſiſted in their avowal of Chri- 
{tianity, to be made ſlaves, Such- was 
the import of the firſt edict promul- 
gated againſt us. | 

Shortly after, there arrived other 
edicts, ordaining, that all who. any 
where preſided in the church ſhould. 
be impriſoned ; and then, that they 
ſhould, by every means, be compelled 
to ſacrifice. | 


CHAP- 


hs 


CRAFTS: 


THe firſt of the martyrs of Paleſtine 
was PrRocoeius. He, without ha- 
ving been impriſoned, was at once ſet 
before the tribunal of the governor : 
-and when he was commanded to offer 
incenſe to thoſe who are called gods, 
he made anſwer, I know no God 
« fave one, and to him alone it is 
fitting that men, after the way 
© which he wills, ſhould offer facri- 
6 fice.” When he was commanded to 
make libations to the four emperors, 
he anſwered, in the words of the poet, 
«© The dominion of many rulers is not 
6 good; let there be one ruler, one 
„king.“ Theſe words were moſt un- 
pleaſing to the hearers, and he was 
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forthwith beheaded. This happened 
on the eighth day of the month Deſius, 
or, according to the Roman computa- 
tion, on the ſeventh of the ides of 
June, and on the fourth day of the 
week. Such was the firſt martyrdoin 
at Cæſarea of Paleſtine. 
After the death of Procopius, in the 
Lime" city of Cæſarea many rulers of 
"the neighbouring churches, having 
chearfully endured ſevere tortures, ex- 
hibited to beholders the ſpectacle of 
mighty and well-ſuſtained combats for 
the faith: but there were others, who, 
through faint-heartedneſs, yielded at 
the firſt onſet. They who perſevered 
had trial of torments in every ſhape : 
they were ſcourged with numberleſs 
{tripes, they were racked, and they had 
the fleſh torn off their ſides ; ; and ſome 

loſt 
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loſt the uſe of their hands by the weight 
and intolerable preſſure of manacles : 
yet they all ſubmiſhvely underwent 
whatever had been appointed by HIM 
« whoſe ways are paſt finding out.” 
One perſon they ſeized upon, and 
taking hold of his hands, led him up 
to the altar, where they threw the im- 
-pure and abominable incenſe on his 
right hand, and then diſmiſſed him, as 
if he had indeed ſacrificed. 
Another did not touch the incenſe at 
all, but the byſtanders having reported 
that he had ſacrificed, he kept ſilence, 
and departed. 15 
Another, being taken up halſ- dead, 
as thrawn down again as really dead, 
and as unchained: him alſo they ac- 
counted among tlie ſacrificers. 
One, loudly proteſting that he would 
12 not 
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not comply, received a blow on the 
mouth, was forcibly ſilenced by a num- 


ber of men employed to that end, and 
was driven away from the tribunal, al- 


though he had not ſacrificed in any 


ſort : ſo that the very appearance of 
having accompliſhed their purpoſes was 
held important. And hence it happen- 
ed, that of the many perſons brought 
at that time before the Heathen tribu- 
nal, two only, ALPHETUSs and Zac- 
cHEUs, were honoured with the crown 
of the holy martyrs. 

Theſe men endured ſcourgings, and 
the tearing of their fleſſi with iron claws; 
they were loaded with grievous chains, 
and ſuffered many and varied tortures : 
their legs, in particular, were cruelly 
diſtended for a whole day and a whole 
night, At length, after having profeſ- 

ſed 
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ſed their faith in the one God, and the 
one Chriſt, Jeſus the King, they, as if 
they had uttered blaſphemy, were, like 
the firſt martyr Procopius, beheaded. 
This was done on the ſeventeenth day 
of the month Dius, or, according to the 


Roman computation, on the fifteenth. 
of the kalends of December. 


Ener 


THAT alſo which was done to Ro- 
MAN us at Antioch, on the ſame day, 
deſerves to be remembered. Roma- 
nus, a native of Paleſtine, and a dea- 
con and exorciſt of the church of Cæ- 
ſarea, chanced to be in Antioch at the 
time of the demolition of the churches ; 
and when he beheld a multitude of men, 

and 
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and women, and children, crouding in- 


to the idol-temples, and offering ſacri- 
fice, he could not endure the ſight; 
but, zealous for religion, he approach- 
ed, and, with a loud voice, rebuked 
them. Having been taken into cuſtody 
for this boldneſs, he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf as a moſt reſolute witneſs of the 
truth: for when the judge condemned 
him to be burnt alive, he received the 
ſentence with a chearful countenance, 
and great alacrity of ſpirit. They faſten- 
ed him to the ſtake, and the wood Was 
collected around him; and when thoſe 
who were to light ir waited the ſignal 
from the Emperor, there preſent, Ro- 
manus cried, © Where is my fire?” 
On account of thoſe words he was call- 
ed before the Emperor, to be puniſhed 
after an unuſual way, by having his 

tongue 


C4 

tongue cut out, This he manfully en- 
dured ; and in his whole demeanour he 
ſhewed, that with them who ſuffer for 
godlineſs ſake the divine power is pre- 
ſent, to lighten their pains, and to give 
ſtrength to their reſolution. For this 
brave man, underſtanding the new man- 
ner in which he was to be tormented, 
of his on accord thruſt out his tongue, 
and willingly offered it to thoſe who 
were to cut it out: this puniſhment 
having been inflicted, he was. caſt into 
priſon, and there he underwent a te- 
dious and ſevere confinement ; and 
when at length the feſtival approach- 
ed for celebrating the commencement 
of the twentieth year of the Emperor 
Diocletian, and liberty was proclaim- 
ed every where to all priſoners, accor- 
ding to eſtabliſhed cuſtom, Romanus 
B alone 
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alone was not releaſed, but while un- 
der torture he was ſtrangled, and fo 
became adorned with that martyrdom 
tor which he had vehemently longed. 
As a native of Paleſtine he deſerves to 
be numbered among the martyrs of that 
country, although it was in another 
province that he ſuffered. 

Such were the events of the firſt 
year, during which the perſecution was 
confined to men of the eccleſiaſtical 
order. 


1 
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CHAP; m. 


Bur in the ſecond year the battle 
waxed more fierce with us. While 
UzBAanus governed the province, 
there arrived an Imperial mandate, 


containing a general order, that all 
men 


En) 


men in each city ſnould join in facri- 
fice and libation to the idols. Then 
it was that at Gaza, a city of Paleſtine, 
T1MoTHEUs, after having ſuſtained 
innumerable tortures, was ſtifled in 
ſmoke. By his ſteady patience under 
all, he thoroughly approved himſelf a 
ſincere worſhipper of God, and he 
bore away the garland allotted for the 
holy and victorious champions of the 
faith, 

AGarpius and THECLA, the The- 
cla of our times, having emulated the 
magnanimous conſtancy of Timotheus, 
received judgement to be devoured of 
wild beaſts. 

As to the things which enſued, what 
ſpectator was there who did not be- 
hold them with amazement ? And 

B 2 did 
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did any one hear the account of them 
without being aſtoniſhed ? 

For while the Heathens were cele- 
brating their general feſtival, and were 
partaking of the accuſtomed ſhews, 
there came a rumour, that, beſides 
their favourite entertainments, a com- 
bat of the lately condemned Chriſtians 
with wild beaſts would be exhibited. 
This rumour having increaſed, and pre- 
vailed more and more, fix young men 
made their appearance; TiMoLavs, of 
Pontus; Drowys1vs, of Tripolis in 
Paleſtine; RomuLvs, a ſubdeacon of 
the church at Dioſpolis; two Egyp- 
tians, Paus is and ALEXANDER; and 
another ALEXANDER, a native of Ga- 
za. Theſe young men, having firſt 
bound their hands in token of their 


eager deſires after martyrdom, ran with 
| all 
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all ſpeed, and preſented themſelves be- 


fore Urbanus the governor juſt as he 


was entering the amphitheatre, and 
openly profeſſed themſelves to be Chri- 
ſtians. They ſhewed that they were 
prepared to endure every thing dread- 
ful, and that the being expoſed to wild 
beaſts was no terror to thoſe who wor- 
ſhip THE GoD OVER ALL. Their be- 
haviour greatly aſtoniſhed the govern- 
or and his attendants. They were im- 
priſoned, and not many days after, two 
others were added to their company; 
AGaplus, who for confeſſing the faith 
had already ſuffered various and cruel 
tortures; and Dionys1vs, who ſup- 
plied the priſoners with neceſlaries, 
All theſe eight were beheaded: on one 
day, the twenty-fourth of the month 


Dyſtrus, 
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Dyſtrus, that is, on the ninth of the 
kalends of April. 5 

About that time there enſued a 
change in the Roman government; for 
the preſiding Emperor, and he who was 


next in dignity, retired to the rank of 


private men. Henceforward the ſtate 


of the public became diſtempered ; the 


empire was divided againſt itſelf, and 
implacable wars aroſe : neither were 
theſe diſſenſions and tumults quieted, 
until the reſtoration of peace to the 
Chriſtians throughout the dominions 
of Rome. When that peace ſhone 
forth as from amidſt clouds and tem- 
peſtuous darkneſs, the commonweal 
was inſtantly eſtabliſhed in concord and 
harmony, and ancient good-will again 
prevailed. But reſerving a more 
ample recital of thoſe things to their 


proper 


E 


proper time, let us now go on with 
the orderly courſe of our narration. 


CHAP. IV. 


Maximixn CxsaR, immediately on 
his acceſſion to authority, as if he had 
meant to diſplay to all mankind his 
impious diſpoſitions, and his innate en- 
mity towards God, engaged with more 
violence than any who had gone before 
him, in perſecuting us. | : 

Then, when there aroſe no ſmall 
confuſion among the brethren, and 
when they were ſcattered abroad, and 
every one (trove -to avoid the perſecu- 
tion, and the alarm was ſpread over 
all the provinces, what language is 
there capable of deſcribing the love of 
God, and the reſolute confeſſion of that 
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bleſſed and innocent lamb, ApPHIANus 


the Martyr ! 


Who lay expoſed before the gates of 
Cæſarea, a ſpectacle to all the inhabit- 
ants, and an amazing example of reli- 
gious duty to the one God. 

Apphianus had not yet attained to 
his twentieth year. Being of an opu- 


lent family, he proſecuted, at Berytus, 


thoſe ſtudies in Grecian literature, 
which, with us, qualify men for civil 


employments. 


During his long reſi- 


dence at Berytus, it is incredible how 
much his mind was elevated above e- 
very juvenile pleaſure. 
himſelf to be corrupted by the temp- 
tations of youth, or the example of his 
companions, but making felf-govern- 
ment and temperance his choice, he 
lived under continual diſcipline, Hence 


Not allowing 


his 


1 


his whole demeanour was decent, come- 
ly, and devout, and agreeable to the 
Chriſtian inſtitutions. 

Araxa, no mean city in Lycia, had 
the renown of giving birth to this 
brave young champion for the right 
worſhip of God. Having completed 
his ſtudies at Berytus, he returned to 
his native country, where, at that time, 
his father held the moſt eminent rank. 
But Apphianus brooked not the ſocie- 
ty of his father, and the reſt of his 
kindred ; for they choſe to live after 
another ſort than the precepts of god- 
lineſs require; wherefore, as if impel- 
led by a divine inſpiration, and under 
the influence of an innate, or rather ſu- 
pernatural and divine, love of true 
wiſdom, and aiming at ſomething 


greater than the participation of the 
C + honours 
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. honours of this world, and abhorring 
the enjoyments of ſenſe, he ſecretly 
withdrew himſelf from the habitation 
of his parents: full of hope and confi- 
dence in God, he made no proviſion 
for daily neceſſaries; and the Holy Spi- 
rit led him to the city of Cæſarea; 
where there was prepared for him the 
garland of martyrdom in the cauſe of 
religion. At Cæſarea he was much 
with me: and although for a ſhort 
time only, yet he beſtowed it all with 
intenſe application in ſtudying the ho- 
ly ſcriptures, and, by fit exerciſes, in 
{trengthening himſelf for whatever 
trial might enſue. Then as to the 
concluding ſcene, — did not his beha- 
viour aſtoniſh every eye-witneſs? And 
who is there that can hear it related, 
and not admire his reſolution, and 
confidence, 


1 
confidence, and perſeverance, and, a- 
bove all, the boldneſs of his enterpriſe? 
Indeed they exhibited evident proofs of 
a true zeal for religion, and a ſpirit more 
than human. 

It was in the third year of our per- 
ſecution, that Maximin renewed his 
aſſaults on us. Then the edicts of the 
tyrant were every where publiſhed, or- 
daining all men to facrifice, and requi- 
ring the magiſtrates of all cities care- 
fully and diligently to enforce univer- 
ſal obedience; and the heralds, paſſing 
throughout the ſtreets of Czfarea, 
ſummoned all men, together with their 
wives and children, to repair to the i- 
dol-houſes, as the Governor had com- 
manded ; and the military tribunes 


read out the name of every one from a 
1 oll. N 
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EW: 
At this ſudden whirlwind of calami- 
ties our conſternation was unutter- 


able. 
But Apphianus, concealing his pur- 


| poſe even from me, who dwelt with 


him, eluded the vigilance of the ſur- 
rounding guards, and undauntedly ap- 
proached Urbanus, who was about to 


make libation. He laid hold on his 


right hand, and ſtaid him from ſacrifi- 
cing; and with a certain divine gra- 
vity, and compoſure of ſpeech, well 
and wiſely counſelled him, faying, 
<« Ceaſe from deluſion ; for it is not 
e ſeemly, that men, abandoning the 
one and only God, ſhould ſacrifice 
« unto images and dæmons.“ 

Herein this youth appears to have 


been under the influence of ſome 


heavenly power; calling out, by this 
example, 
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example, on all who are Chriſtians in- 
deed, not only to perſevere in the right 
worſhip, and to deſpiſe every fear of 
tortures, whether inflicted or threat- 
ened, but alſo to be more and more 
emboldened, to uſe- a generous and ih- 
trepid freedom of ſpeech, and even to 
exhort their perſecutors themſelves, 
that, putting off ignoranee, they ac- 
knowledge the one true God, 

For his bold attempt, Apphianus 
was immediately torn by the attendants 
of the Governor, as by wild beaſts; 
and, after having patiently received ve- 
ry many wounds in divers parts of his 
body, he was caſt into priſon, and 
during a whole night and a whole day 
he remained with his feet diſtended in 
an engine of torture. On the follow- 
ing * he was brought before the 

judge; 
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judge; and while they attempted to 
conſtrain him to ſacrifice, he diſplayed 
invincible fortitude, amidſt ſufferings 
at which human nature ſhudders. Not 
once or twice only, but often times, 
he had the fleſh of his ſides torn off to 
the bones and inteſtines; by numerous 
blows on his face and neck, he became 
ſo ſwollen and disfigured, that even 
his moſt intimate acquaintance could 
no longer know him ; and when, not- 
withſtanding all this, he would not 
yield, his tormentors, by command of 
the Governor, ſteeped linen in oil, 
wrapped it about his feet, and ſet it 
on fire. In my judgement, there are 
no words capable of deſcribing the 
pain which he then felt; for the fire 
devoured his fleſh, and entered into his 


bones; ſo that the whole moiſture of 
| his 
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his body melted away, like wax, drop 
by drop. 

The adverſaries, thus foiled, began 
to deſpair of ſucceſs in repeating their 
attempts againſt fortitude more than 
human. Then was Apphianus once 
more impriſoned ; and on the third 
day he was brought before the judge ; 
and having perſiſted in the profeſſion 
of his faith, .he was thrown, already 
half-dead, into the midſt of the ſea. 

I doubt not that the things which 
enſued will appear incredible to every 
one, excepting eye · witneſſes; yet muſt 
I needs record them; and this the ra- 
ther, becauſe almoſt the whole inha- 
bitants of Cæſarea, young and old, be- 
held the aſtoniſhing ſight. 

When the Heathens imagined, that 
they had ſunk this holy and moſt bleſſ- 
ed 


Tt ? 


ed youth in the unfathomable deep, 
at once there aroſe a mighty noiſe; 
and the ſea and the air were agitated ; 
and the whole city of Cæſarea, and the 
neighbouring country, trembled ; and 
at this ſudden and ſtrange ſhock, the 
ſea, as if unable to bear the corpſe of 
the divine martyr, caſt it out before 
the gates of the city, 

Theſe things happened to the ad- 
mirable Apphianus on the ſecond day 
of the month Xanthicus, or on the 
fourth of the nones of April, in the 
afternoon of the fixth day of the 
week, | 


( 25 ) 


CHAP. V. 


Muck about the ſame time, at the 
city of Tyre, a youth named ULPIA- 
Nos, after having been cruelly beaten 
and ſcourged, was ſewed up in a bull's 
hide, with a dog, and an aſpic, that ve- 
nomous reptile, and thrown into the 
ſea; and therefore, in ſpeaking of the 
martyrdom of Apphianus, I judge it 
proper to remember him alſo. 

Not long after this, EpESs TUS was 
put to death. Apphianus and he had 
the ſame father; in a religious ſenſe, as 
well as according to the fleſh, they 
were brothers: they were brothers alſo 
in ſufferings; for Ædeſius, after ha- 
ving made frequent confeſſions of his 


faith, and after having long endured 
the 


0} 


the affliction of bonds, was condemned 
by the ſentence of the Governor to 
the mines of Paleſtine. 

During all this he maintained the 
diſcipline, and uſed the habit, of a 
philoſopher ; for he had received more 
perfect education than his brother, and 
had been carried forward to the ſtudies 
of philoſophy. 

Xdeſius at length came to the city 
of Alexandria. There he ſaw the judge 
fitting on the trial of the Chriſtians, 
and tranſgreſſing the bounds of decen- 
cy and moderation; at one time con- 
tumeliouſly treating men of reſpect, 
znd at another delivering matrons of 
diſtinguiſhed chaſtity, and virgins who 
had devoted themſelves to religious 
meditation and a ſingle life, unto the 
hands of the keepers of brothels, to 


be 
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be ſhamefully abuſed. Theſe things 
appeared intoleravle to Edeſius. He 
undertook to imitate his brother; and, 
exhibiting undaunted preſence of mind, 
went up to the judge, and by deeds as 
well as words covered him with ſhame 
and diſhonour. After this he reſolute- 
ly endured many torments in divers 
ſhapes; and, having been thrown in- 
to the ſea, had a like end as his bro- 
ther. 

In this manner did Xdeſius ſuffer and 
die, although, as I have already obſer- 
ved, at ſome diſtance of time after the 
ſufferings and death of Apphianus. 
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MokkovkxR, in the fourth year of 
our perſecution, on the twelfth of the 
kalends of December, or the twentieth 
day of the month Dius, on the day be- 
fore the ſabbath, and at the ſame city 
of Cœſarea, there occurred an event 
which is well worthy of being com- 
mitted to writing. The tyrant Maxi- 
min himſelf was then preſent, being 
occupied in the exhibition of public 
ſhews to the multitude, on account of 
what was called the anniverſary of his 
birth. | 

It was an antient cuſtom, to exhibit 
public ſhews with ſingular magnifi- 
cence whenever the Emperors were 


preſent, and to enhance the pleaſure of 
the 


1 


the entertainments by the diverſity of 
new and ſtrange ſights, as well of ani- 
mals, collected from India, Ethiopia, 
and other regions, as of men whoſe 
ſkilful feats of activity excited wonder 
and delight in the beholders. As, 
therefore, on this occaſion the Empe- 
ror gave the ſhews, and was. himſelf 
preſent, it behoved that ſomething ex- 
traordinary ſhould be added to the en- 
tertainments. And what was it? . A 
martyr for our faith was brought out 
to combat for the only true religion.— 
It was Agapius, of whom mention has 
been lately made, as condemned, to- 
gether with Thecla, to be devoured of 
wild beaſts. | 
Thrice and oftener had this perſon 
been taken out of priſon, and ſolemnly 
conducted to the ſtadium with male- 
| factors; 
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factors; but the judge from time to 
time, either through pity, or from the 
hope of a change in his reſolutions, 
had with menaces remanded him into 
confinement, and reſerved him for o- 
ther combats. He was now brought 
out again in preſence of the Emperor, 
as if he had been purpoſely reſerved for 
that occaſion, that in him might be 
fulfilled the ſaying of our Saviour, 
which, through divine foreknowledge, 
he ſpake to his diſciples, © That they 
% ſhould be brought before kings for 
« his teſtimony.” 

Agapius is dragged into the midſt of 
the ſtadium, together with a malefac+ 
tor, one guilty, as was reported, of 
the murder of his lord, Then he, the 
murderer of his lord, after having 
been expoſed to wild beaſts, was e- 

ſteemed 


a 


ſteemed a fit object of mercy and bene- 
ficence, much after the ſame manner 
as happened to Barabbas in the days of 
our Saviour, Wherefore the whole 
theatre reſounded with ſhouts and ap- 
plauſe, when the man defiled with 
blood was humanely preſerved: by the 
Emperor, and had honour and liberty 
conferred on him. But the champion 
of godlineſs was called up to the ty- 
rant before execution of the ſentence, 
and having been aſked to renounce his 
profeſſed faith, under promiſe of deli- 
verance, he audibly teſtified, * That 
« ſtanding accuſed for the religious 
« worſhip of God the Creator of all, 
&« and not for any crime, he was ready 
to endure whatever might be inflict- 
ed on him, willingly, reſolutely, and 
„with joy.“ And while he yet ſpake, 

he 


** 
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he ran towards the bear let looſe a- 
gainſt him, and voluntarily delivered 
himſelf to be devoured. Still breath- 
ing, he was conveyed back to pri- 
ſon: on the ſecond day he expired; 
and on the third, having had a weight 
fixed to his feet, he was ſunk in the 
midſt of the ſea. After this ſort was 
the martyrdom of Agapius. 


CHAN. VI. 


Tux perſecution having been conti- 
nued unto the fifth year, on the ſecond 
day of the month Xanthicus, or the 
fourth of the nones of April, on the 
Lord's day, on that day on which his 
reſurrection is commemorated, THE“ 
-0D OSIA ſuffered martyrdom, 

She 


( 33 ) 
She was a virgin of Tyre, hardly 
eighteen years old, ſtedfaſt in the faith, 
and of manners moſt venerable. 

There were certain men, priſoners 
for the confeſſion of the kingdom of 
our Lord, who fat in the portico of 
the judgement-hall : unto them Theo- 
doſia repaired, to expreſs her good- 
will, and, as is likely, to requeſt to be 
remembered by them when they ſhould 
come into the preſence of the Lord. 
On this, as if ſhe had perpetrated 
ſomething unhallowed, and impious, 
the ſoldiers ſeized her, and dragged 
her before the governor : and forth- 
with he, like one frantic, and more 
lavage in his fury than a wild beaſt, 
cauſed her to be ſcourged in a cruel and 
molt horrible manner, ſo that her ſides 


and breaſts were bared to the bone; and 
| 1 ſhe 
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ſhe having endured all with a pleaſant 
and rejoicing countenance, he com- 
manded her, while yet breathing, te 
be caſt into the ſea. Then paſling 
from her to the other confeſſors, he 
condemned them all to the copper- 
mines at Pbæno, in Paleſtine, 

After theſe events, on the fifth day 
of the month Dius, called by the Ro- 
mans the nones of November, in the 
ſame city of Cæſarea, SILVAN US, who, 
while only a preſbyter, had been a con- 
feſſor, and preſently after became ho- 
noured with the Epiſcopal office, was 
perfected through martyrdom. 

The ſame judge alſo condemned to 


the mines at Phæno certain compa- 
nions of Silvanus, after they had ſhewn 
moſt reſolute conſtancy for godlineſs 
ſake; but before tlie execution of this 

ſentence, 
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ſentence, he commanded that they 
ſhould have their ankles ſeared with red- 
hot irons, and, in that manner, be 
maimed, 

At the ſame time alſo he condemn- 
ed to be burnt alive a perſon adorned 
by his confeſſions for the faith, often- 
times repeated. This was DomNinvus, 
well known to all the inhabitants of Pa- 
leſtine for his extraordinary freedom in 
ſpeech. 

After theſe things, this fell deviſer 
of miſchief, this author of new expe- 
riments againſt the Chriſtian religion, 
bethought himſelf of inflicting un- 
heard-of puniſhments on the worſhip- 
pers of God. He adjudged three Chri- 
ſtians to box at the exhibition of pu- 
blic games; he expoſed AuxENnTIvus, 
a venerable and holy old man, to be 
devoured of wild beaſts; others, who» 

e had 
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had attained to the years of manhood, 
he made eunuchs, and then {ſent them 
to the mines of Phæno; others again, 
after having ſeverely tortured them, he 
ſhut up in priſon, Of that number 
was PAMPHILUs, the moſt beloved 
of all my companions, and glorious for 
every virtue above all the martyrs a- 
mong us. 

Urbanus, after having made trial of 
the rhetorical abilities of Pamphilus, 
and of his knowledge in philoſophy, 
{ought to compel him to offer incenſe; 
and at length, when he perceived that 
Pamphilus would not, and made no ac- 
count of menaces, becoming exaſpera- 
ted, he commanded him to be ſeverely 
tortured. 


This ſavage having in a manner gor- 
ged himſelf with the fleſh of Pamphi- 


lus, 


1 
lus, eagerly and unremittingly torn 
from his ſides by ſcarifying inſtru- 
ments, was foiled and abafhed; and 
then he added him to the number of 
the confeſſors in priſon. Thus fu- 
riouſly did Urbanus rage againſt the 
witneſſes for Chriſt; and what recom- 
pence he ſhall hereafter receive by the 
judgement of God for his cruelty to- 
wards the ſaints, is to be eaſily dif- 
cerned in thoſe beginnings of puniſh- 
ment which he endured here. Ez 
No fooner had he thus preſumed to 

afflict Pamphilus, than the Divine 
Vengeance ſuddenly came upon him, 
even while he bare rule. Him, who 
but yeſterday gave judgement from an 
exalted tribunal, who was guarded by 
a military band, and who governed 
the whole province of Paleſtine ; him, 

the 


1 
the friend and gueſt, and familiar com- 
panion of the tyrant, did the Divine 
Vengeance in one night make naked, a 
ſpectacle of contempt to the people 
that had honoured him as ſupreme ma- 
giſtrate, ſetting him forth as one miſe- 
rable and mean-ſpirited, and uttering 
womaniſh plaints and ſupplications 
and it appointed that very Maximin, 
who exceedingly loved him for what 


he had done unto us, and through 


whoſe favour Urbanus had become in- 
ſolent, to be, even in the city of Cæ- 
ſarea itſelf, his inexorable and moſt 
cruel judge; that very Maximin pro- 
nounced ſentence of death againſt him, 
after he had endured much ignominy 
by reaſon of the crimes laid to his 
charge. Let this ſuffice to be ſaid in 


paſſing; for whenever a fit . opportu- 


nity 
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nity offers, I ſhall reſume, at more lei- 
ſure, the narrative of the cataſtrophe, 
and death of each of thoſe ungodly 
perſons, who were foremoſt to ſet 
themſelves in array againſt us, and of 


Maximin himſelf, and of his coun- 
ſellors. 


CHAP, VII. 


TugE tempeſt having perſiſted te 
blow againſt us even in the ſixth year, 
already did a place in the diſtrict of 
Thebais contain a great multitude of 
perſons who were confeſſors for godli- 

neſs ſake, The place, by reaſon of its 
quarries of porphyry, was named Por- 
ꝓpnyrites. From thence ninety- ſeven 
men, together with their wives, and 


very 
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very young children, were conveyed 
to the governor of Paleſtine. After 
they had made open profeſſion of their 
belief in the God of all things, and in 
Chriſt, Firmilianus, ſent into Pale- 
{tine as ſucceſſor to Urbanus, pro- 
nounced ſentence againſt them by vir- 
tue of an imperial mandate. He or- 
dered the tendons of their left ankles to 
be burnt through, and their right eyes 
to be pierced with the point of a 
ſword, and then with ſearing irons to 
be utterly conſumed. This done, he 
delivered them over to be afflicted by 
toil and ſufferings in the mines of Pa- 
leſtine. Neither were they the only 
perſons, who, before mine own eyes, 
endured ſuch things. A like lot befel 
the men of Paleſtine, who, as I lately 
ſhewed, had been condemned to the 

| profeſſion 
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profeſſion of public combatants. When 
they would neither partake of the dai- 
ly pittance of food allowed by the Em- 
peror, nor yet occupy themſelves in 
the wonted exerciſes, information was 
given againſt them to the Imperial 
ſtewards, and they were ſet to be 
judged by Maximin himſelf. ; and after 
they had diſplayed intrepid perſeve- 
rance in the confeſſion of their faith,, 
by reſiſting hunger, and by patience un- 
der {tripes, they ſhared the condemna- 
tion of thoſe already mentioned, and of 
ſame more confeſſors, who were added 
to them from the city of Cæſarea. 
And preſently there enſued. the appre- 
hending of certain others, while aſ-- 
ſembled in the city of Gaza to hear the 
holy ſcriptures read. Of them ſome: 
underwent the like ſufferings, of eyes: 

E put 
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put out, and feet maimed ; and others 
experienced the more terrible torture 
of having the fleſh of their ſides torn 
off, Among them there was one, a 
female indeed, but of maſculine ſpirit. 
She brooked not the denounced threat- 
ening of proſtitution ; and having ut- 
tered ſome words againſt the tyrant, 
becauſe he entruſted the government 
of the province to judges ſo brutal, 
ſhe was firſt ſcourged, and then ſhe was 
raiſed aloft by an engine, and her ſides 
were torn : and while thoſe appointed 
by the Governor inceſſantly, and with 
all their ſtrength, urged on the tor- 
tures, another woman, who, like the 
former, had made choice of a virgin 
life, endured not the ſight of deeds ſo 
pitileſs ſavage and inhuman. Mean in 


her appearance ſhe was, and in the eyes 
of 
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of beholders exceedingly contemptible ; 
yet ſhe had a ſpirit undaunted, and far 
elevated above what might have been 
looked for from her appearance. A- 
midſt the crowd, ſhe cried out to the 
judge, Wherefore doſt thou thus 
% ſavagely torment my ſiſter ??” here- 
in ſurpaſſing thoſe who for freedom 
[of ſpeech] have been celebrated a- 
mong the Greeks. Then the judge 
became more bitterly incenſed, and he 
inſtantly commanded the woman to be 
ſeized. She is dragged before him : 
ſhe ſigned herſelf with the venerable 
name of Chriſt. At firſt ſhe was coun- 
ſelled by fair ſpeeches to ſacrifice ; 
but when ſhe would not, ſhe was for- 
ced towards the altar : then ſhe, beha- 
ving like herſelf, and poſſeſſed of the 
ſame intrepidity of ſpirit as at the be- 

F 2 ginning, 
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-ginning, ſteadily and boldly ſtruck the 
altar with her heel, and overturned the 
things on the altar, with the fire which 
lay there. Whereupon the judge, ex- 
aſperated after the manner of a beaſt of 
prey, firſt commanded that her ſides 
ſhould be torn by iron claws more ſe- 
verely than had been done to any o- 
thers in time paſt, ſo that he ſeemed 
almoſt to deſire to gorge himſelf with 
her raw fleſh; and his madnefs having 
been fatiated, he yoked her with the 
woman whom ſhe had called her ſiſter, 
and pronounced fentence of death by 
fire againſt them both. The former 
of the two was reported to be from the 
neighbourhood of Gaza; the latter, 
born at Cæſarea, a perſon well known, 
and her name VALENTINA, 


But how can I relate as becometh, 


that 
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that martyrdom which next enſued, 
that wherewith the moſt bleſſed Pau- 
LUs was honoured ? Having been con- 
demned to death by a ſentence pro- 
nounced when the two virgins were 
condemned, he requeſted a ſhort re- 
ſpite from the executioner, who was 
preparing to behead him: and having 
obtained it, he firſt of all, with a clear 
and audible voice, directed his fuppli- 
cations to God, for the united people, 
that it would pleaſe him ſpeedily to 
beſtow freedom on them; then he 
prayed for the gathering in of the Jews 
to God through Chriſt ; then he pro- 
ceeded to pray for the like in behalf of 
the Samaritans; and afterwards, that 
the nations who remain in error, and 
are ignorant of God, might come to 
the knowledge of him, and embrace 


that 
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that which is indeed the right worſhip, 
Neither did he leave neglected the 
mixed multitude of thoſe who ſtood 
around him. And after all theſe, how 
excellent and ineffable his meek and 
forgiving ſpirit : he prayed for the 
Judge who had ſentenced him to die, 
and for the Emperors, and alſo for the 
perſon who was about to behead him; 
and, in his hearing, and in the hear- 
ing of every one preſent, he beſought 


the God of all things, that his own 


death might not be numbered among 
their offences. In this manner, and to 
this effect, he prayed, exciting almoſt 
the whole audience to lamentations 
and tears for him, as for one unjuſtly 
cut off, Yet Paulus made himſelf rea- 
dy; and having bared his neck, and 


yielded it to the ſtroke of the ſword, 
he 
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he was adorned with divine martyr- 
dom on the twenty-fifth day of the 
month Panemus, that is, on the eighth 
of the kalends of Auguſt. Such was 
the end of thoſe martyrs. And not 
long after, one hundred and thirty ad- 
mirable combatants for the confeſſion 
of Chriſt, from the land of Egypt, 
having each had an eye put out, and a 
foot maimed, as had been done unto 
the others, were, by command of Ma- 
ximin, condemned, and ſent, ſome to 
.the mines of Paleſtine, already men- 
tioned, and others to the mines of 
Cilicia. 


CHAP: IK. 


Wren, by ſo many manly actions 
of thoſe noble - minded martyrs for 
Chriſt, the fire of perſecution had be- 
gun to intermit, and, as it were, to 
be quenched in the blood of the ſaints; 
when reſt and liberty were actually 
granted to thoſe of Thebais, who, for 
the ſake of our Lord, had toiled in the 
mines of that region, and we were a- 
bout to breathe the pure air; he, who 
had obtained power to perſecute, once 
more and anew, I know not through 
what impulſe, became inflamed againſt 
the Chriſtians; and ſtraightway, by au- 
thority of Maximin, new edicts againſt | 
us came abroad throughout the pro- 
vinces; and the Preſidents, and alſo 

the 
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the Prztorian Prefect, by mandates, and 
letters, and public advertiſements, re- 
quired the magiſtrates of every city, 
in execution of the Imperial orders, 
to rebuild, with all diligence, what- 
ever idol- temples had fallen down, 
and to conſtrain all men, together 
with their wives and houſehold, and 
even their infants at the breaſt, to ſa- 
crifice and make libation, and eſpecial» 
ly to taſte of the ſacrifices offered. 

It was likewiſe provided, that every 
thing expoſed to ſale in the markets 
ſhould be defiled with the ſprinklings 
of ſacrifices; and that perſons ſhould 
be appointed to ſit at the entry of the 
public baths, to pollute with thoſe a- 
bominations ſuch as came there to 
cleanſe their bodies. | 

On occaſion of theſe things our peo- 

G ple, 
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ple, as may well be imagined, were 
ſeized with exceeding ſolicitude; and 
the Gentiles themſelves blamed the 
proceedings againſt us, as wrong, and 
grievous beyond meaſure, and indeed 
inſufferable. While this very great 
tempeſt was coming upon all every 
where, then it was that the divine 
power of our Saviour again breathed 
ſuch courage into his own champions, 
that, even when no man commanded 
aught, or offered any violence, they, 
of their own accord, ſpurned at every 
thing threatened againſt them. Then 
it was that three of the faithful, having 
combined together, ruſhed into the 
preſence of the Governor, as he was a- 
bout to ſacrifice, and with a loud voice 
cried, © Ceaſe from deluſion ; for there 


is no other god beſides him, the 
« Creator 


13 
« Creator of all.” And having been 
aſked, who they were, they reſolutely 
confeſſed themſelves Chriſtians. At 
this Firmilianus became more exaſpe- 
rated, and, without waiting to inflict 
tortures, commanded them to be be- 
headed. One of them was a preſby- 
ter, called ANToNINUs; another, ZE- 
BINAS, a native of Eleutheropolis; the 
name of the third was GERMAN US. 
Their execution happened on the thir- 


teenth day of the month Dius, that is, 
the ides of November. 
On the ſame day, a certain woman 


of Scythopolis, named EnNATHAs, 
adorned with the garland of virginity, 
became their fellow-traveller. She had 


no ſhare in their enterpriſe ; but ſhe 
was ſeized, and dragged by force into 


the preſence of the Governor, Already 
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had ſhe undergone ſcourgings, and 
grievous contumely, which a tribune 
in her neighbourhood preſumed to in- 
flict on her without the knowledge of 
the ſuperior magiſtrate. This tribune 
was called Maxys [Publican], a perſon 
of a nature worle than his name : a very 
ſtout man, but wicked withal, terrible in 
his behaviour, and become odious to all 
who knew him. Having ſtripped off the 
raiment of the bleſſed Ennathas, and 
made her bare from the loins upwards, 
he led her around Cæſarea; and he 
thought it a mighty atchievement, 
when he cauſed her to be dragged a- 
long, and ſcourged in every public 
place of the city. And after all theſe 
things, and after ſhe had ſhewn forth 
moſt intrepid conſtancy, even while 
{ſtanding at the ſupreme tribunal, the 

Governor 
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Governor pronounced ſentence that ſhe 
| ſhould be burnt alive. With augment- 
ed inhumanity in his madneſs againſt 
the godly, he tranſgreſſed even the dic- 
tates of nature itſelf, and was not a- 
ſhamed to envy the rights of ſepulture 
to the dead bodies of thoſe holy per- 
ſons; and therefore he commanded 
them to remain in the open air, and 
to be diligently guarded day and night 
as food for beaſts : and for many days 
there was to be ſeen no {mall number 
of men employed in executing this ſa- 
vage and barbarous command ; and 
they, as if it had been a matter of mo- 
mentous concern, kept ſtrict watch, 
leſt any one fhould ſteal away the dead 
bodies, while wild animals and dogs, 
and the birds that prey on fleſh, tore 
the human limbs to and fro; and all 


around 
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around the city, there were ſtrewed 
the inteſtines and bones of men; ſo 
that the fight was ſhocking, and full of 
horror, even to thoſe who aforetime 
had enmity againſt us. They bewailed 
the opprobrium caſt on their common 
nature, rather than the diſaſter of the 
perſons themſelves to whom ſuch 
things were done : for juſt at the gates 
of the city there lay a ſpectacle ex- 
ceeding every theme of declamation, 
and all that is heard in tragedies, the 
ſpectacle of human fleſh devoured; and 
not in one place only, but diverſely, 
ſcattered about; and there were alſo 
who affirmed, that they ſaw, even 
within the gates, ſome limbs and large 
pieces of fleſh, and portions of inte- 

ſtines. 
Many days having thus paſſed, there 
enſued 
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enfued this wonderful event, While 
the ſky was pure and bright, and an 
univerſal ſerenity prevailed in the fir- 
mament, on a ſudden moſt of the pil- 


lars which upheld the porticoes in the 


City ſent forth drops reſembling tears, 
and, notwithſtanding there had been 
no dew from the air, the market- 
places and the ſtreets became wet, I 
know not how, as if beſprinkled with 
water: and forthwith it was a ſaying 
repeated among all, That the earth 
wept in this inexplicable manner, as if 


it could not brook ſuch impiety ; and 


that, to the reproach of men inexorable 
and void of ſympathy, ſtones and inani- 
mate matter mourned for the deeds 

which were done. 
This relation, I doubt not, will be 
viewed in the light of a vain and idle 
tale, 


( 36 ) 
tale, by thoſe who come after us ; but 
not ſo by our contemporaries, to whom 


the recentneſs of the event vouches its 
reality, 


CHAT: A. 


AND again, on the fourteenth day 
of the month Appellzus, that is, on 
the nineteenth of the kalends of Ja- 
nuary, certain men from Egypt were 
ſeized by the guards poſted at the. gates 
to examine all paſſengers. It chanced 
that thoſe men had gone forth to mi- 
niſter unto the confeſſors in Cilicia 
and ſome of them received judgement 
like that which had been pronounced 
againſt the perſons for whoſe ſake they 
came, having one eye put out, and 

one 


* 
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one foot maimed : but three of their 


company in the city of Aſcalon, where 


they were held in bonds, after diſplay- 
ing wonderful reſolution, had their 
martyrdom variouſly completed. One, 
named AREs, was delivered over un- 
to fire; and the two others, PRomus 
and ELIAS, were beheaded. This 
happened on the eleventh day of the 
month Audinzus, that is, on the third 
of the ides of Fanuary. 

In the city of Cæſarea, PETRUS 
AsCETEs, otherwiſe called ApsELa- 
Mus, of the village of Aneas in the 
territory of Eleutheropolis, like gold 
which fire cannot impair, did, by his 
reſolute language and behaviour, give 
proof of true faith in the Chriſt of 
God. He regarded not the judge and 


his attendants, who intreated him a 


IS thouſand 
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thouſand times to have compaſſion on 
himſelf, and to ſpare his prime of 
youth; and he eſteemed -rather that 
hope which is im God over all, than 
every thing elſe, even than life it- 
ſelf. With him there ſuffered a cer- 
tain man, named AscLEePivs, re- 
ported to have been a biſhop after the 
error of Marcion, one moved by 
zeal for godlineſs, as he thought, 
but not by that zeal which is accor- 
ding to knowledge. They were, how- 
ever, burnt in the ſame pile, and fo 
departed this life, And thus did theſe 
things happen. 8 


CHAP. 


| 
CHAP. XI. | 


| 
Bur the order of events now in- | 
vites me to relate the great and me- 
morable ſpectacle of thoſe who were 
perfected together with my beſt be- 
loved PamPpniLus. Being twelve in 
all, they had the honour, in their num- 
ber, and in their graces, of reſem- 
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bling the prophets and apoſtles. Of 
them Pamphilus was the chief, and 
the only one adorned with the digni- 
ty of preſbyter: a man he was diſtin- 
guiſhed in all the different parts of life 
for every virtue, for contempt of the 
world, for beneficence in imparting his 
goods to the needy, for the light ac- 
count which he made of ſublunary ho- 
nours, and for his ſtrict and philoſo- 
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Phical demeanour. But the qualities 
wherein he moſt eminently excelled 
were, his very ſingular diligence in the 
ſtudy of the divine oracles, and his 
devoted attachment to them ; his inde- 
fatigable pains and alacrity in accom- 
pliſhing whatever he undertook, and 
his officious ſervices to thoſe with 
whom he was connected, and to every 
one who approached him. Of whoſe 
other atchievements in virtue, as re- 
quiring to be treated more at large, 
we have already delivered a ſpecial nar- 
rative in three books, which contain 
Memorials of his life ; and, therefore, 
remitting to that work all perſons who 
may be deſirous of knowing thoſe cir- 
cumſtances alſo, we content ourſelves 
at preſent with following out the Hi- 
fory of our Martyrs, 

He 
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He who, next after Pamphilus, ad- 
vanced to the combat, was VALENs, a 
deacon of Elia, an aged man, one held 
in honour for his hallowed gray hairs, 
and whoſe very appearance was moſt 
venerable ; one above all others con- 
verſant in the divine writings ; ſo that, 
when occaſion offered, he could from 
memory repeat paſſages in any part 
of ſcripture as exactly as if he had un- 
folded the book and read them. 

The third perſon that came to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed among them was PavLus, 
a native of Jamnia, a man moſt active 
in buſineſs, and fervent in ſpirit, who 
beſore his martyrdom had, as a con- 
feſſor, proved victorious, by the pa- 
tience with which he endured the ſear- 
ing of heated irons. 

The immediate cauſe of the martyr- 

dom 
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dom of thoſe perſons, after they had 


been confined in priſon for two whole 
years, was a ſecond arrival of Egyptian 
brethren, who alſo were perfected to- 
gether with them. Theſe brethren, at- 
ter having convoyed the confeſſors of 
Cilicia to the mines in that country, 
ſet out on their return to their own 
homes: like the others, of whom we 
formerly ſpake, in their paſſage at the 
gates of Cæſarea they were queſtioned 
by the guards, men of ſavage nature, 
© what they were? and from whence 
« they came? They concealed nought 
of the truth; and, as if they had been 
criminals detected in the very act, they 
were ſeized, and conducted to the ty- 
rant. In his preſence they behaved con- 
hdently, and were forthwith caſt into 
priſon ; and on the following day, be- 


ing 
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ing the ſixteenth of the month Peri- 


tius, or, according to the Roman com- 


putation, the fourteenth of the kalends 
of March, they, together with Pamphi- 
Jus, and his companions, already men- 
tioned, were by command brought be- 
fore the Governor ; who, firſt of all, 
made trial of the invincible fortitude 
of thoſe Egyptians by tortures in every 
form, and with inſtruments new and 


various; and after having in ſuch com- 


bats exerciſed the chief perſon amongſt 
them, he aſked, © who he was;” and 
he heard, in anſwer, not a real name, 
but that of ſome one of the prophets, 
For it happened, that thoſe men, ha- 
ving laid aſide the names by which, as 
received from their parents, they were 
called, [poſſibly as being the appella- 
tions of idols], had aſſumed unto them- 
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ſelves other names: and one might 
have obſerved them uſing the name of 
Elias or Jeremiah, of Samuel or Da- 
niel ; and thus ſhewing themſelves to 
be, not in deeds alone, but even in 
their very appellations, as “ that Jew 
« who is ſuch inwardly ;”” and as that 
Ifrael of God who is ſuch really and in 
ſincerity. 

Firmilianus, therefore, having heard 
ſome name of that kind from the mar- 
tyr, and not being acquainted with its 
import, aſked of him again, What 
was his country?“ and the martyr an- 
ſwered, in a phraſe according with the 
former, that Jeruſalem was his coun- 
« try; meaning that Jeruſalem, of | 
which it is ſaid by Paul, But the Je- 
“ ruſalem above is free, ſhe that is our 


« mother ;” and, . Ye have come unto 
| the 


C OF 3 
the hill of Sion, and the city of the 


ce living God, the heavenly Jeruſa- 


% lem.” But the Governor, whoſe 
apprehenſions were earthly and grovel- 
ing, buſied himſelf in inquiring exact- 
ly where that city was, and in what 
region, and then applied tortures to 
him that he might confeſs the truth : 
and he, having had his hands twiſted 
behind him, and both his feet diſlo- 
cated by certain newly contrived in- 
ſtruments, perſiſted in affirming that 
he had ſpoken the truth ; and then ha- 
ving been again and frequently aſked, 
what was that city of which he ſpake, 
and where it lay? he ſaid, © That it 
« was the native country of the reli- 
<« gious alone, for to none others was 
ce it given to be partakers thereof; 
% and that it lay in the eaſt, and to- 
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« wards the riſing of the ſun;“ and 
thus he continued to diſcourſe after 
his own philoſophical and refined ſenſe, 
inattentive all the while to the men 
who ſtood around and tormented 
him; as if eſtranged from the fleſh 
and the body, he ſeemed to feel none 
of thoſe pains. But the Governor, 
bewildered and reſtleſs, imagined that 
furely the Chriſtians were about to e- 
ftabliſh ſomewhere a city inimical and 
hoſtile to the empire of Rome; and 
he was much occupied in the ſearch, 
and anxiouſly inquired, concerning 
that territory in the eaſt which the 
Egyptian had deſcribed ; and ha- 
ving with many ſtripes torn off the 
fleſh of this reſolute perſon, and cha- 
Rened him with various tortures, Fir- 
milianus -obferved him invariably to 

perſevere 
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perſevere in repeating what he had al. 
ready faid : then he pronounced ſen- 
tence of death againſt him. Such 
were the circumſtances of his trial, 
and ſuch its tragical cataſtrophe. 

The Governor, having in ſimilar 


combats experienced the conſtancy of 


the other Egyptians, releaſed them, 
after the ſame ſort, from life. Then, 
wearied out, and perceiving that thoſe 
men had been tormented: in vain, and 
having ſatiated his paſſion againſt them, 
he proceeded to Pamphilus and his 
companions z and having learnt: from 
experience, that they had manifeſted. 
ſuch zeal for the faith as could not be 
ſhaken by tortures, he aſked, © Whe- 
ther they would even now comply?“ 
And having received from each of them 


that final anſwer which accompanies. 
| L 2 confeſſion: 
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confeſſion unto martyrdom, he inflict- 
ed like puniſhment on them as on the 
others, 

At that moment PoRPHYRIUSs, a 
ſtripling of the houſehold of Pam- 
philus, one fitly nurtured and exerci- 
fed under the inſpetion of ſuch a 
man, as ſoon as he heard the ſentence 
againſt his maſter, called out from the 
midſt of the croud, and beſought the 
Governor, “That the bodies might be 
« committed to the earth.” Then he, 
not a man, but a wild beaſt, or, if 
poſſible, ſomething ſtill more ſavage, 
inſtead of ſhewing mercy to the ten- 
der years of the ſtripling, aſked this 
one queſtion, Whether he was a 
c Chriſtian ?” And having learnt from 
his own confeſſion that he was, he 
grew furious, as if ſtricken with a 
| dart, 
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dart, and enjoined the tormentors to 
exert their whole ſtrength againſt him. 
When the Governor ſaw that the 
ſtripling refuſed to obey the order 
for offering incenſe, he commanded 
him to be harrowed continually, even 
to the bones, and deepanto his inte- 
ſtines, as if he had been compoſed, not 
of human fleſh, but of {tone or wood, 
or of ſome other inanimate ſubſtance. 
At length he perceived, that his at- 
tempts were vain againſt one who, ha- 
ving his body bruiſed as in a mortar 
by the tortures inflicted, and well nigh 
lifeleſs, yet uttered not a word, nei» 
ther ſcemed ſenſible of pain. Still, 
however, pofleſſing the ſame pitileſs 
and inhuman diſpoſition, he appointed 
Porphyrius to be delivered over unto 
a ſlow fire, So he who came laſt to 
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1 
the combat, did nevertheleſs obtain his 
removal from the body, while the end 
of his maſter Pamphilus was not yet 
come, and while the tormentors were 
{till occupied againſt the other more 
early combatants. Then might one 
have beheld Porphyrius, after all his 
ſufferings, move forward to death in 
the guiſe of a champion victorious at 
all the ſacred games, beſprinkled in- 
deed with-duſt, but having a chearful 
countenance, and a mind confident 
and elate, and aſſuredly full of the Di- 
vine Spirit. Arrayed like a philoſopher, 
and wrapped in his ſingle garment, af- 
ter the manner of a cloak, he ſedately 
gave what directions he thought fit to 
his acquaintance, and he retained the 
ſame chearfulneſs of countenance even 


at the ſtake : and the fire having been 
lighted. 


12 


Kghted around him at ſome diſtance, 


he endeavoured to draw the flames to- 


wards him with his mouth ; and until 
his laſt breath he moſt courageouſly 
perſevered in ſilence, only when the 
fire firſt reached him he uttered theſe 
words, “ Jeſus, thou Son of God, 
aid me!“ ſuch was the combat of 
Porphyrius. 

And one SzLEUcVUs, who from be- 
ing a ſoldier had become a confeſſor 
of the faith, brought the tidings of his 
end to Pamphilus : and forthwith the 
meſſenger of thoſe tidings had the ho- 
nour of partaking of the ſame lot with 
the reſt ; for while he was telling of the 
death of Porphyrius, and with a kiſs ac- 
coſting one of the martyrs, certain of 
the guards ſeized him, and brought 
him before the Governor; and the Go- 

vernor, 
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vernor, as if urging him on to be the 
companion of Pamphilus in his journey 
to heaven, ſtraightway commanded him 
to be beheaded; This Seleucus was 
from the country of the Cappadocians, 
one of the band of ſelect young men, 
and had obtained no ſmall ſhare of the 
military honours conferred by the Ro- 
mans. Being in the prime and vigour 
of life, he far ſurpaſſed, in height and in 
{trength, his fellow-ſoldiers : ſo that, 
for ſtature and comelineſs, his appear- 
ance became celebrated among all, and. 
his whole form was held worthy of ad- 
miration. At the beginning of the 
perſecution he grew renowned for his 
patient endurance of ſcourgings in the 
combats for the confeſſion of the faith, 
and having changed his condition of 
_ ſoldier, he ſet himſelf to be a zealous i- 
mitator 


. 

mitator of thoſe who exerciſe them- 
ſelves in godlineſs. Of deſolate or- 
phans, of widows having no help, and 
of perſons caſt down in poverty and 
infirmities, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as 
the overſeer, and he aided them like a 
common parent and guardian; and, 
therefore, he was eſteemed worthy of 
the vocation unto martyrdom, by that 
God who delighteth more in ſuch deeds 
than in the fteam and blood of burnt- 
offerings. He, the tenth in the cata- 
logue of combatants, became perfect- 
ed on one and the ſame day with 
thoſe already mentioned; on which, 
day, as it ſhould ſeem, the chief gate 
having been unbarred in honour of the 
martyrdom of Pamphilus, there was an 
entrance wide opened for him toge- 

K ther 
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ther with the others into the kingdom 
of heaven. 

And on the footſteps of Seleucus 
there followed TR EO DVULVUs, a vene- 
rable and godly old man, one of the 
houſehold of Firmilianus the gover- 
nor, and by him eſteemed above all the 
reſt, as well becauſe he was aged, and 
the father of children unto the third 
generation, as becauſe he had always 
held amongſt his fellow - ſer vants a name 
for benevolence, and moſt conſcien- 
rious fidelity. Having demeaned him- 
ſelf in like manner as Seleucus, he was 
dragged before his maſter, more ex- 
aſperated againſt him than againſt any 
of thoſe who had gone before, and ha- 
ving been condemned to crucifixion, he 
obtained a martyrdom fi1 milar to * 
Paſſron of the Saviour. 

One 


E 


One perſon more being ſtill wanted 
to make up in all twelve martyrs, Ju Lr. 
AN us appeared, ready to complete the 
number. He was even then returning 
from a journey, and had not yet entered 
the city, when he learnt, by the road, 
what had happened, and he ſprung for- 
wards to have an opportunity of be- 
holding the martyrs: and when he be- 
held the tabernacles of the departed ly- 
ing on the ground, he was filled with 
joy, and he embraced each of them, 
and ſaluted them all; and ſtraightway 
the miniſters of ſlaughter ſeized on him 
while thus employed, and brought 
him before Firmilianus; who, accor- 
ding to the wonted courſe of his judge- 
ments, condemned this priſoner alſo 
to be burnt.. And thus Julianus, leap- 
ing and exulting, and with a loud voice: 
XK „„ 
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rendering thanks unto the Lord for ha- 
ving ſodiſtinguiſhed him, was honoured 
with the garland of the martyrs, He 
was by birth a Cappadocian, and in his 
manners moſt religious and faithful, 
and of ſingular integrity, diligent-in all 
duties, and truly breathing the divine 
ſpirit, 

Such was that aſſociated band, 
which, in company with Pamphilus, 
obtained the honour of undergoing 
martyrdom : and their bodies, holy 
and bleſſed indeed, were kept during 
four days, and as many nights, by com- 
mand of the impious Governor, to be 
devoured of carnivorous animals; and 
when, beſide expectation, neither wild 
beaſt, nor foi], nor dog, approached 
them, they, through divine Provi- 
dence, having remained without in- 
jury, 


„„ 
jury, obtained due funeral -rites, and 
were delivered over to the wonted 
place of ſepulture. 

And while the proſecution againſt 
them was yet in the mouths of all men, 
Ap RIAxus and EuBUuLVUs, having ſet 
out from that territory which is called 
Mangane to viſit the ſurviving confeſ- 
ſors at Czfarea, were queſtioned at the 
gate, as. others had been, concerning 
the cauſe of their coming thither ; and 
they, having avowed the truth, were 
brought before Firmilianus ; and he, | 
as his manner was, delayed not, but | | 
tore the fleſh off their ſides by vari- | 
ous inſtruments of torture, and then — 
condemned them to be devoured of 
wild beaſts; and, after an interval of | 
two days, on the fifth of the month 
Dyſtrus, or the third of the nones of | 

March, 
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March, on the feſtival of what is re- 
puted to be the good genius of the 
city of Czſarea, Adrianus having been 
thrown to a lion, and then pierced 
with a ſword, had his martyrdom com- 
pleted ; and, after an interval of one 
day more, on the nones of March, 
or the ſeventh day of the month Dy- 
ſtrus, Eubulus, although much intreat- 
ed by the Governor to offer incenſe, 
and ſo gain what the Heathens ſuppo- 
ſed to be liberty, yet preferred a glo- 
rious death for religion to the enjoy- 
ment of that life which is temporary; 
and having been expoſed, like Adria- 
nus, to wild beaſts, and then ſlain with 
a ſword, he was the laſt who ſuffered: 
and thus he terminated the combats of. 

the martyrs in Cæſarea. 
And here it is worthy of. remem- 
brance, 


1 

brance, that, within no long ſpace, 
the divine Providence overtook thoſe 
impious governors, together with the 
tyrants themſelves: and that ſame Fir- 
milianus, who raged ſo furiouſly a- 
gainſt the martyrs of Chriſt, having, 
together with others, received a capital 
ſentence, ended his life by the ſword 
of the executioner. 

Such were the martyrdoms com- 


pleted in the city of Czfarea during the 
whole ſpace of the perſecution. 


CHAP. XII. 


I FORBEAR to ſpeak of what alſo, in 
the mean while, came to be accom- 
pliſhed againſt thoſe preſidents of the 
churches whom, inſtead of being ſhep- 
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herds of the rational flocks of Chriſt 
over which they unworthily bare rule, 
the divine juſtice held fit to appoint to 
the ſuperintendency of camels, brutiſh 
and deformed animals; and whom it 
condemned to the vile occupation of 
feeding the horſes of the Emperor. 

Neither will I ſpeak of all the con- 
tumelies, indignities, and tortures, 
which they underwent from thoſe who, 
at different times, were Imperial ſte w- 
ards and governors, on account of the 
ſacred utenſils, and the things laid up 
for the ſervice of the church; nor of 
the love of pre- eminence in many, nor 
of indiſcreet and irregular ordinations, 
nor of the fchifms amongſt the confeſ- 
ſors themfelves, nor what things fac- 
tious young men eagerly and induftri- 
ouſly deviſed againſt the remains of 
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the church, on innovations introducing 
more innovations, not ſparing to ag- 
gravate the calamities of the perſecu- 
tion, and heaping evils upon evils. 
All ſuch occurrences I chuſe to paſs 
over, as being foreign to my work; 
and indeed I ſaid at the beginning, that 
I declined and fled from every recital 
of that nature. But whatſoever 
things, according to holy writ, 
“ are comely and of good report, and 
<« if there be any virtue or any praiſe,” 
to ſpeak and to write of them, and to 
preſent them to the ears of the faith- 
ful, 1 judged moſt appoſite to a Hi- 
ſtory of the admirable witneſſes [for 
Chriſt]; and, this being once accom- 
pliſhed, I chuſe to adorn the conclu- 
fon of my whole diſcourſe with an ac- 

L count 
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| count of that tranquillity which ſhone 
forth upon us from heaven. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


WHILE the ſeventh year of our com- 
bats was drawing towards a cloſe, and 
our affairs had ſomehow taken a quiet 
and undiſturbed courſe, even to the 
entrance of the eighth year, at the 
copper-mines of Phzno, in Paleſtine, 
no {mall number of confeſſors had been 
gathered together, who enjoyed much 
liberty, ſo that they built houſes for 
their religious aſſemblies. But the 
Governor of the province, a cruel and 
wicked man, as his behaviour to the 
martyrs had ſhewn him to be, having 
come thither, and having learnt what 
| manner 
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manner of life they led in that place, 
made a report of them to the Emperor, 
and ſent, in his letters, whatever ac- 
cuſation againſt them he thought fit. 
Then came the ſuperintendant of the 
mines, and, as by authority of an or- 
der from the Emperor, he ſeparated 
the multitude of confeſlors, and allot- 
ted to ſome their reſidence in Cy- 
prus, and to others, in the territory of 
Mount Libanus ; and, having ſcattered 
the reſt throughout various places of 
Paleſtine, he commanded them all to 
be kept to different ſorts of hard la- 
bour. Then having choſen out four 
men, who appeared to be their chief 
leaders, he ſent them to the command- 
er of the forces in thoſe parts: theſe 
were PELE Vs and NILus, biſhops of 
the Egyptians ; the third, a preſbyter ; 
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and the laſt, he who was eminent» 
ly diſtinguiſhed amongſt all men for 
his univerſal benevolence, PaTER Mu- 
THIUS, From them the military com- 
mander required the abjuration of their 
religion ; and not having obtained it, 
he delivered them over to death by 
fire. 

And in thoſe parts there were cer- 
tain perſons who had a ſeparate por- 
tion of land allotted for them to in- 
habit. Theſe were confeſſors, who, 
either from old age, or the mutilation 
of their limbs, or other infirmities of 
body, had an exemption from toil in 
the mines ; of whom Silvanus was the 
chief, a biſhop, a native of the terri- 
tory of Gaza, one of a circumſpect be- 
haviour, and bearing on him the ge- 


nuine marks of Chriſtianity. He, in 
ſome 
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ſome ſort, from the very firſt day of 
the perſecution, and alſo throughout 
the whole courſe of it, having been e- 
minent in every combat for confeſ- 
ſion of the faith, was reſerved unto 
this time, that he might become, as it 
were, the laſt ſeal of the perſecution 
in Paleſtine, 

There were many Egyptians with 
him; and, amongſt the reſt, that 
Joan, who, in ſtrength of memory, 
excelled all men of our age. He had 
been formerly bereaved of fight : ne- 
vertheleſs, after having diſtinguiſhed 
himfelf in the repeated avowal of reli- 
gion, he was, together with the reſt of 
the confeſlors, not only maimed in one 
foot, but he even had the heated iron 
thruſt into his eyes, already blind. To 
an exceſs ſo unmerciful and pitileſs did 

the 
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the tormentors ſtretch their ſavage in- 
humanity | Who would not have admi- 
red ſuch a man for his virtuous man- 
ners, and the philoſophical tenor of his 
life? and yet he was not ſo wonderful 
even on that account, as for the tran- 
ſcendent perfection of his memory. It 
was ſuch, that he had whole books of 
the ſacred ſcriptures written, “ not on 
& tables of ſtone,” as the divine a- 
poſtle ſays, or on the ſkins of animals, 
or on paper, apt to be conſumed by 
moths, and by time; but indeed © on 
the fleſhly tables of his heart,“ in a 
pure ſoul, and in the cleareſt light of 
the underſtanding : ſo that, whenſo- 
ever he willed, he brought forth, as 
from a repoſitory of ſcience, and re- 
peated, either the law of Moſes, or the 
prophets, or the hiſtorical, evangeli- 

cal, 
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cal, and apoſtolical parts of ſcripture. 
And indeed 1 myſelf was ſtruck with 
admiration when I firſt beheld that 
man ſtanding in.the church, amidſt a 
conſiderable multitude, and reciting 
certain portions of holy writ. As long 
as I could only hear his voice, I ſup- 
poſed that he was reading ſome- 
what, as the wont is in the aſſem- 
blies of the Chriſtians: but when I 
came cloſe up to him, and diſcover- 
ed what was the truth, and percei- 
ved that many, with ſight unimpaired, 
ſtood around him, while he, employ- 
ing only the eyes of his mind, uttered 
the divine oracles like ſome prophet, 
and far excelled his hearers whoſe bo- 
dies were altogether ſound ; then in- 
deed how could I but glorify God, and 
admire him! Then, methought, I ſaw 
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A clear and poſitive argument to prove, 
that, not by outward appearance, but 
by his ſoul and underſtanding, is man 


. diſtinguiſhed; ſince this perſon, even 


with an impaired body, could ſhew 
forth the ſuperior excellence of his 


abilities. 


Nov, thoſe perſons formerly ſpoken 
of, who, in their ſequeſtered habita- 
tions, were diſcharging their wonted 


duties by prayer, faſtings, and other 


exerciſes, did God himſelf, extending 
His hand in their favour, judge worthy 
that they ſhould become perfected un- 
to ſalvation. But the hoſtile adver- 
ſary could not endure men who were 
conſtantly in arms againſt him, by their 
ſupplications to God, and he deviſed 
to ſlay and take from off the earth thoſe 
troublers; and God ſuffered him to do 


it, 
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it, that he might not be letted from 
accompliſhing his premeditated wicked- 
_ neſs, and that they might receive the 
reward of the various combats which 
they had undergone : and ſo, in one 
day, thirty-nine had their heads cut off 
by an order from the moſt execrable 

Maximin. | 
Theſe were all the martyrdoms com- 
pleted throughout Paleſtine during the 
courſe of eight years: and after this 
ſort was the perſecution in our age, 
having begun with the demalition of 
the churches, and having advanced to 
great exceſs, when, from time to time, 
the rulers of the provinces roſe up a- 
againſt us ; and, on thoſe occafions, the 
various and diverſified combats of the 
champions for godlineſs ſake, produ- 
ced, in every territory, an innumerable 
NM multitude 
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multitude of martyrs, as in the regions 
of Libya, and throughout all Egypt ; 
in Syria, and in the countries towards 
the Eaſt, and around unto Illyricum : 
for the countries beyond thoſe that 
have been mentioned, namely, the 
whole of Italy, Sicily, and whatever is 
ſituated towards the weſt, as Spain, 
Mauritania, and Africa, having for a 
while endured the battle, were ſpee- 
dily, and even before the end of the 
ſecond year of the perſecution, held 
worthy of the viſitation of God, and 
they obtained peace ; heavenly Provi- 
dence thus ſparing thoſe men for the 
fake of their ſingleneſs of heart, and 
their faith, 

And now a moſt unlooked-for event 
happened, an event without example 
in the hiſtory of the Roman govern- 

ment z 
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ment; for the empire, during the per- 

ſecution of our times, was ſevered in 
twain, and the brethren dwelling in 
the one part, already mentioned, en- 
joyed peace, while they in the other 
part of the world underwent thouſands 
and thouſands of conflicts: but when 
the divine favour vouchſafed its gra- 
cious and merciful viſitation to us al- 
ſo, then our rulers, thoſe very men by 
whoſe means of old the wars againſt us 
had been excited, did, in conſequence of 
a moſt amazing change of ſentiments, 
pronounce their recantation, by edicts 
full of clemency, and by gentle ordi- 
nances on our behalf, extinguiſhing 
that fire which themſelves had kindled 
2gainſt us. The recantatioa itſelf muſt 
not be left unwritten, 
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The Edict of the Emperor Calerius. 


AmMonGsT our other regulations 
for the permanent advantage of the 
commonweal, we have hitherto ſtu- 
died to reduce all things to a confor- 
mity with the ancient laws and public 
diſcipline of the Romans, 

It has been our aim in an eſpecial 
manner, that the Chriſtians alſo, who 
had abandoned the religion of their 
forefathers, ſhould return to right 0- 
pinions : for ſo great wilfulneſs and 
folly had, we know not how, taken 
poſſeſſion of them, that, inſtead of ob- 
ſerving thoſe ancient inſtitutions which 
poſſibly their own forefathers had e- 
ſtabliſned, they through caprice made 

laws 
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laws to themſelves, and drew together 
into different ſocieties many men of 
widely different perſuaſions. 

After the publication of our edict, 
ordaining the Chriſtians to betake 
themſelves to the obſervance of the 
ancient inſtitutions, many of them 
were ſubdued through the fear of dan- 
ger; and, moreover, many of them 
were expoſed to jeopardy : neverthe- 
leſs, becauſe great numbers (till perſiſt 
in their opinions, and becauſe we have 
perceived, that at preſent they neither 
pay reverence and due adoration to 
the gods, nor yet worſhip their own 
God, therefore we, from our wonted 
clemency in beſtowing pardon on all, 
have judged it fitting to extend our in- 
dulgence to thoſe men, and to permit 
them again to be Chriſtians, and to re- 

| eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh the places of their religious 
aſlemblies ; yet ſo as that they offend 
not againſt good order. 

By another mandate we intend to 
ſignify unto magiſtrates how they ought 
to demean themſelves, 

Wherefore it will be the duty of the 
Chriſtians, in conſequence of this our 
toleration, to, pray to their God for 
our welfare, and for that of the pu- 
blic, and for their own ; that the com- 
monweal may continue ſafe in every 
quarter, and that they themſelves may 
Jive ſecurely in their habitations. 
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Pag. 1. I. 1. 

& In the nineteenth year of the Emperor 
« Diocletian.“ This is ſuppoſed to coin- 
cide with the 303d year of the vulgar Chri- 
ſtian æra. 

Pag. 1. 1. 5. 

« At the approach of the annual com- 
„% memoration of the paſſion of our Savi- 
« our;” that is, about Paſſion week.“ 

Many eminent chronologiſts have at- 
tempted to aſcertain the preciſe date of the 


commencement of the reign of Diocletian : 


the ſubject is intricate, and, perhaps, inex- 


licable. | 
There are alſo various difficulties reſpect- 


ing the months and days mentioned in the 
account of the Martyrs in Paleſtine, Sca- 
A £2 liger, 
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liger, De emendatione temporum, p. 499. aſ- 
ſerts, that the errors in the computations of 
Euſebius are many; and not owing to the 
fault of tranſcribers, but to the ignorance 
of the author himſelf; L“ characteriſmi 
« mendoſi ſunt, non librario, ſed auctori 
« ipfi_adſcribendi.” ] Euſebius may have 
been ignorant of the true date of the com- 
mencement of the reign of Diocletian, and 
he, or his tranſcribers, may have erred in 
adapting the Syrian months to the Roman 
computation of time; but it is probable 
that he is accurate enough in ſpeaking of 
the computation of time uſed in his own 
country; and that, in general, he may be 
credited when he mentions an event to have 
happened on a particular day of a month, 
although he may have falſely explained it 
by a reference to ides, noncs, or kalends, 
or may have fixed it in a wrong year of the 
reign of Diocletian. Euſebius, no doubt, 
may have erred ſometimes even in dates ac- 


cording 
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cording to his own computation, for all hi- 
ſtorians are liable to ſuch errors, from in- 
attention, or haſtineſs in writing. 

Pag. 2. I. r. 

„ Ordaining the churches to be razed to. 
& their foundations.“ This remarkable e- 
vent is frequently mentioned by eccleſiaſtical 
authors. The firſt ſacred edifice deſtroyed 
was the church at Nicomedia, in Bithynia. 
The Emperor Diocletian was wont to reſide 
in that city. 

The church at Nicomedia © had long ex- 
cited the indignation and envy of the 
 & Gentiles,” Gibbon, p. 683.; and it was 
the boaſt of the Chriſtians of thoſe times, 
See the author De mortibus perſecutorum, | 
c. 12. On the 23d day of February, A. D. 
303, it was demoliſhed; and on the next 
day the edict for its demolition, and for ſup- 
preſſing the religion of Chriſt, was promul- 
gated, It is probable that the edict would 
| A2 not 
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not be promulgated in Syria till ſome con- 
ſiderable time after. 
Pag. 2. I. 3. 

The books of the holy ſcriptures to be 
burnt,” [ apari mvp} yerichar | ; that is, *to 
become effaced in the flames,” or, to 
«« diiappear in fire.“ Some ſuch pompous 
cxpreiBon might, poſſibly, have been uſed 
in the edict; yet it was judged proper to 
uic more ſimple language in the tranſla- 
tion. 

Mr Gibbon, p. 679. obſerves, ** that the 
© new Platonicians compoſed againſt the 
« faith of the goſpel many elaborate trea- 
cc tiſes, which have ſince been committed 
© to the flames by the prudence of orthodox 
«© emperors. Sce Socrat. Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. 1. 
« c. 9. and Cop EX THEODOSIANUS, I. 1. 
46 t. 1. 1. 3.” Whether Mr Gibbon meant 
by this remark to apologize, in ſome mea- 


ſure, for the edict of Diocletian, or only to 


filence his antagoniſts by that great enemy 
of 
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of truth, the argumentum ad hominem, I 
know not. The obſervation, on various ac-- 
counts, is remarkable. 

1. That books long ago burnt, and not 
exiſting at preſent, were elaborate treatiſes, 
appears a fingular aſſertion. Were they 
elaborate, becauſe written by faſhionable 
philoſophers, or becauſe aimed againſt 
Chriſtianity, or becauſe their fragments till 
extant are replete with argument and eru- 
dition? The treatiſes of faſhionable philo- 
ſophers might have been claborate as to 
ſtyle, and yet careleſs as to matters of fact, 
and exceedingly illogical. Books no leſs 
filly have been written againſt Chriſtianity, 
than its weakeſt and worſt informed friends 
have written in its defence; and as to the 
arguments and erudition of the loſt trea- 
tifes, the patrons of infidelity know how to 
judge of them from the fragments ſtill ex- 
tant, | | 
2. The prudence of the orthodox empe- 
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rors is extolled for what was a raſh mea- 
ſure of miſguided policy. Many unſuſpect- 
ed friends of Chriſtianity think, that the e- 
laborate treatiſes of thoſe faſhionable philo- 
ſophers, would have done ſervice to the 
common cauſe, had they been preſerved ; 
and that even their fragments are highly e- 
ſtimable : for the truth is, that the unbelie- 
vers of modern times are aſhamed of their 
Heathen predeceſſors. | 

3. Mr Gibbon extols the orthodoxy and 
prudence of the younger Theodoſfius As 
he advances farther in his work, he will ſee, 
that that prince was long @ heretic, and al- 
ways a ſimpleton. 

4. Mr Gibbon appears to have relied on 
the authority of Lardner, Teſtimonies, 
vol. 2. p. 263. and to have miſunderſtood 
him, Lardner, when mentioning a conſti- 
tution of the younger Theodofius, referred 
. 3. that is, as the known 
abbreviations imply, to the third law of the 


Fin 
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Fel title of the firſt book of the Code of Ju- 


fſtinian, where indeed the conſtitution quo- 
ted by Lardner is to be found; but Mr 
Gibbon, obſerving the name of Theodoſeus 
in Lardner, haſtily concluded, that the paſ- 
ſage was in the Corex THEODOSIANUS, 
although a conſtitution, dated, as that is, 
A. D. 449, could not poſſibly be found 
in a body of laws publiſhed A. D. 438. 

See Gotofredi Proleg. ad Cod. Theodsf. c. 1. 
5. The conſtitution of the Emperor Con- 
ftantine the Great, mentioned by Socrates, 
Hift. Ecclef. J. 1. c. g. evidently relates to 
the works of Porphyry alone. Whether 
the conſtitution of the younger Theodoſius 
related to any works excepting thoſe of Por- 
phyry, is not certain. Its words are, J. 3. 
d 1. Cod. de Summa Trinitate, [L. 1. t. 1. 
1.3. F 1.J “ Sancimus [igitur], ut omnia 
« quzcunque Porphyrius, ſua pulſus inſa- 
* nia, [aut quivis alius], contra religioſum 
<: Chriſtianorum cultum conſcripſit, apud 
„% quemcunque 
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* quemcunque inventa fuerint, igni man- 
c cipentur.“ In the Greek the conſtitu- 


tion runs thus: „ Oecriteu,w det rd 
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* diols kpiondua, xu Tapadidcolar.”” The 


words, “ aut quivis alius,” [4 trip% 761, 
are generally held to be an interpolation : 


they are not to be found in the Corpus 
Gloſſatum; and Gotofred, and other edi- 
tors, ſuſpect their authenticity. The turn 


of expreſſion in the original, favours this 


ſuſpicion; and indeed it would have been 
ſingular, if, in the verboſe conſtitutions of 
the Lower Empire, all Heathen writings a- 
gainſt the Chriſtian religipn had been con- 
demned to the flames by virtue of this brief 
parentheſis [i krebc 71]. 
Nevertheleſs I will not affirm, that 
% ire ric is an interpolation, Such 
| words 
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words might have been uſed in the conſti- 
tution of Theodoſius, although in a ſenſe 
very different from that in which Lardner 
and others underſtand them. 

Every one who has any acquaintance with 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, knows, that Porphy- 
rius was a name given to a Syrian called 
Melec, or, with a Greek variation, Mal- 
chus. The word imports prince; and 
hence the great antagoniſt of the Chri- 
ſtians was called Porphyrius or Porphyreus, 
literally the purpled, which in thoſe times 
implied the princely. When the writings 
publiſhed under the name of Porphyry be- 
came obnoxious to the ordinance of Con- 
ſtantine the Great, it is reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that his admirers would endeavour 
to elude the law, by tranſcribing them un- 
der his real name of Malchus. In this view,, 
the conſtitution of Theodoſius may be un- 


derſtood as condemning to the flames the 
B works 
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works of Porphyry, under whatever name 
the author might paſs or be known. 
Pag. 2. I. . 

« The firſt edict.“ The author De mor- 
tibus perſecutorum, c. 11. ſays, that Dio- 
cletian was unwilling to perſecute the Chri- 
ſtians; but that at length, through the im- 
portunity of his colleague Galerius, he 
conſented. Mr Gibbon obſerves, p. 681. 
«© That Lactantius, or whoever was the au- 
« thor of this little treatiſe, was at that time 
« an inhabitant of Nicomedia; but that it 
& ſeems difficult to conceive how: he could ac- 
& quire ſo accurate a knowledge of what paſſ- 
« ed in the Imperial cabinet.” 

Had the author De mortibus perſecutoe 
rum ſaid, that every thing concerning the 
project of perſecution was tranſacted be- 
tween the two princes, without the inter. 
vention of confidents, we, might have been 
apt to inquire, how the author obtained ſo 
accurate a knowledge of what paſled in 

the 
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the Imperial cabinet? But Mr Gibbon for- 
gets what in the very ſame page he men- 
tions on the authority of the very ſame wri- 
ter : “ Galerius at length extorted from 
„ Diocletian the permiſſion of ſummoning 
« a council compoſed of a few perſons, the 
© moſt diſtinguiſhed in the civil and mili- 
« tary departments of the ſtate, The im- 
“ portant queſtion was agitated in their pre- 
« ſence; and thoſe ambitious courtiers ea- 
« ſily diſcerned, that it was incumbent on 
« them to ſecond, by their eloquence, the 
« importunate violence of the Caſar. It 
** may be preſumed, that they inſiſted on 
te every topic,” &c. Thus we ſee that the 
ſecret was confided to ſome of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed perſons in the empire. Court- 


ſecrets are generally ill kept; and on this 
particular occaſion there is no ground for 
ſuppoſing, that the Imperial counſellors 
would ſcruple to reveal the ſentiments of 

B 2 Diocletian, 
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Diwocletian, who ſoon after became a private 
man. 

Beſides, it will be remembered, that the 
Emperor Conſtantine was at Nicomedia du- 
ring the conſultations; and it is hardly poſ- 
ible to ſuppoſe, that he could have remain- 
ed ignorant of the ſentiments of Diocletian 
and Galerius ; or that, after the death of both 
Emperors, and after the eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity, he would have made a ſecret of 
what he knew. 

Holding the treatiſe De mertibus perſecu- 
torum to have been written by Lactantius, 
we might reaſonably conjecture, that the 
account of the ſentiments of Diocletian 
given in it, was communicated to the author 
by Conſtantine himſelf; for Conſtantine, al- 
though he ſuffered Lactantius to remain poor, 
honoured his talents, and admitted him into 
his family, 28 

Pag. 2. I. 13. 
« Should be impriſoned.” Euſebius ſays, 
b. 8. 


1 


b. B. c. 6. that the edict for impriſoning the 
rulers of the church, was iſſued ſoon after 
an inſurrection in Syria. The circumſtances 
of this inſurrection are learnt from the O- 
rations of Libanius. 

One Eugenius, a tribune, had the com- 
mand of five hundred ſoldiers at Seleucia, 
on the river Orontes. The ſoldiers were 
employed in deepening and clearing the 
harbour of that city. Impatient of their 
ſevere and inceſſant labour, they mutinied, 
and they conſtrained Eugenivs to aſſume the 
Imperial purple. Eugenius immediately 
marched towards Antioch; which city, at 
that time, chanced to be deititute of troops. 
He arrived there about ſun-ſet, and took 
poſſeſſion of the city: but the mutineers 
kept no guard, and ſpent the night in de- 
bauchery and riot. The citizens of Antioch 
remarked their remiilneſs and inconſider- 
able numbers, aſſailed them with clubs and 
ſtones, the very women aflifiing, and before 

morning 
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morning put all the mutineers to death, 
Such is the ſtory in Libanius, the only wri- 
ter who has preſerved any circumſtances of 
the Syrian inſurrection. 

Mr Gibbon ſays, p. 689. M. de Va- 
« lois [Valeſius], with ſome probability, 
„ thinks, that he has diſcovered the Syrian 
« rebellion in an oration of Libanius; and 
« that it was a raſh attempt of the tribune 
« Eugenius, who with only five hundred 
% men ſeized Antioch.” Mr Gibbon adds 
an original conjecture 3 “ and Eugenius 
„ might, perhaps, allure the Chriſtians by 
ce the promiſe of religious toleration.” But 
although we ſhould grant that the Chri- 
ſtians of Syria were weak enoughto liſten to 
offers of religious toleration made by ſo 
feeble an uſurper; yet it is obvious, that no 
ſuch offers could have been made in the 
courſe of a rebellion which aroſe and was 
quelled within the ſpace of twenty-four 
hours, | 


Pag. 


T3, 


Pag. 3. I. 2. 

* Procopius.” Valeſius obſerves, that 
our author accurately mentions the parent- 
age of the other martyrs, and the eccleſi- 
aſtical offices borne by any of them ; but 
that he neither mentions the parentage of 
Procopius, nor the eccleſiaſtical offices borne 
by him: and hence Valeſius precipitantly 
concludes, that the treatiſe of the Martyrs 
in Paleſtine, as we now have it, is imper- 
fect; and that the imagined blanks ought to 
be ſupplied from Greek Martyrologies, and 
other treatiſes of like authority. The ob- 
ſervation is founded on a miſtake : for m 
the very ſame chapter in which the ſuffer- 
ings of Procopius are related, we have an 
account of the martyrdom of Alpheius and 
Zacchæus; and yet, from the work of Eu- 
ſebius, we learn nothing of the parentage of 
either; and we are only led to infer, from 
a paſſage at the end of the third chapter, 
that they were men poſſeſſed of eccleſiaſtical 


offices. 
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offices. Other inſtances of the like nature 
will be obvious to attentive readers. 

As to Procopius, the ſuppoſed blank in 
the Martyrs in Paleſtine concerning him, is 
filled. up by Valeſius from a Latin MS. in- 
titled, Paſſio Sancti Procopii Martyris : and 
a ſtrange compoſition it is, being an injudi- 
cious amplification of Euſebius by one who 
did not underſtand the meaning of that au- 
thor. Thus, for example, he ſays, that 
when Procopius aſſerted the unity of God, 
the judge, ſtruck with his diſcourſes, and 
wounded in conſcience, acquieſced in the 
truth of that aſſertion : “ Judex autem, 
% plaga ſermonis ictus, et conſcientia ſau- 
« cjus, conſenſit ejus ſermoni.“ But the 
meaning of Euſebius is very different. 

Pag. 3. l. 12. 
% The four Emperors.” Diocletian, Ma- 
ximian, Galerius, and Conſtantius Chlorus, 
father of Conſtantine the Great. 


Pag. 


1 


Pag. 3. I. 14. 

© The dominion of many,” &c. A well- 
known paſſage in Homer, and become pro- 
verbial. by 

If Procopius meant to utter this as a ma- 
xim in politics, as well as in religion, we 
might be led to conclude, that he ſuppoſed 
the eldeſt Emperor, Diocletian, to have been 
favourably inclined to the Chriſtians :. and 
thus, as has been already obſerved, the 
author De mortibus perſecutorum aſcribes 
the perſecution, rather to the paſſionate 
counſels of Galerius, than to the will of Dio 
cletian. 

Pag. 4. I. 2. 

% Eighth day of the month Deſius.“ Va- 
leſius thinks, that the Syro-Macedonian 
months were regulated at Cæſarea accor- 
ding to the Julian computation, and there 
fore he reads , the ſeventh, inſtead of 


7%, the eighth, 
C Pag, 
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Pag. 4. I. 12. 

c The ſpectacle of mighty and well: ſuſ- 
© tained combats.” Here there is an al- 
juſion to the games celebrated among the 
Greeks. Many ſuch alluſions occur in the 
epiſtles of St Paul, which our language can 
hardly render intelligible. For example, 
how little of the energy, or even of the 
ſenſe, of, rd ayowrxa Ti q — H-, 
2 Tim. c. 4. v. 7. is there preſerved in, © L 
4 have fought the good fight?“ 

Pag. 6. 1. 18. 


* Cruelly diſtended.” | d riocaps Tv xe- 
, xw[nuala]. Here alſo the general 


ſenſe is given, becauſe a literal tranſlation 
would be hardly intelligible, See Martyrs 


Smyrna, p. 191. 


Pag. 7. l. 9. 
«© Romanus.“ In a treatiſe concerning 
the Reſurrection, which bears the name of 


Euſebius, it is related, that Romanus, on 
having his tongue cut out, obtained the 
| cure 


3, 39 


cure of an impediment in his ſpeech, and 
thus, inſtead of being deprived of the 
power of utterance, ſpake plainer than be- 
fore. Valeſius affects to be ſurpriſed that 
Euſebius, in writing the account of Roma- 
nus, ſhould have omitted a circumſtance ſo 
remarkable. But there is no reaſon for 
ſuppoſing, that the treatiſe concerning the 
Reſurrefion was compoſed by Euſebius 
Pamphilus biſhop of Cæſarea. The copy 
preſerved is in Latin; and there is no cer- 
tainty that it ever exiſted in Greek. It 
might have been compoſed by ſome other 
writer of the name of Euſebius, for there 
were many of that name; or it might have 
been compoſed under the feigned name of 
Euſebius, by ſome officious forger; for 
there have been but too many of that pro- 
feſſion in the Chriſtian church. Indeed 
the filence of the genuine Euſebius with 
reſpe& to the miracle wrought on Roma- 
nus, might have led an accurate critic to 

C 2 conclude, 
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conclude, that the author of the Martyrs in 
Paleſtine, and the author of the treatiſe con- 
cerning the Reſurrection, were different per- 
ſons. 

This anſwer to Valeſius is propoſed by 
Dr Jortin, vol. ii. p. 328.3 and it is more 
judicious than another anſwer which Dr 
Jortin makes in the preceding page: Eu- 
« ſebius the orator thought he might ſay 
« what Euſebius the hi/torian would not at- 
« teſt: his real ſentiments muſt be learned 
&« from his hiſtory, and not from a ſermon 
« ora declamation.” The remark is crude 
and raſh, and cauſeleſsly impeaches the ve- 
racity of Euſebius. 

Pag. 7. I. 13. 

& Exorciſt.” An office not confined to 
what the ſenſe of the word might ſeem to de- 
note. It was one great part of the buſineſs 
of the exorciſts to pray over the Catechu- 


mens, or nevly-inſtructed Chriſtians. See 
Valeſius. 


Pag. 
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Pag. g. l. 16. 


c For celebrating the commencement of 


e the twentieth year,” &c. called by the 
author De mortibus perſecutorum, C. 17. 
Vicennalium dies, Learned mien have be- 
ſtowed much pains in attempting to aſcer= 
tain the preciſe day on which this great fe- 
ſtival commenced. They who are curious 
in ſuch inquiries, may ſee the different o- 
pinions on this ſubject collected by Bauldri, 
in his edition of the treatiſe De mortibus 
perſecutorum, c. 17. It is probable, 
that the feſtival did not commence over 
the whole empire on the ſame day, and 
that it was not, in all places, of equal du- 
ration. s 


Pag. 10. I. 9. 

4% The events of the firſt year,” &c. 
Theſe were but the beginning of ſorrows, 
as Euſcbius ſhews in the next chapter. 

Pag. 11. I. 5. 
« Was ſtifled in ſmoke.” This is the in- 


terpretation 
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terpretation of Valeſius ad Fuſeb. I. 8. c. 12. 
% Dicitur autem yaxrtaxiy mop ad differen- 
« tiam aoÞtio]s mvpic. Acccndebatur autem 
« ignis ille ex longinquo, ita ut marty- 
& res ſuffocarentur potius quam crema- 
© rentur.” The paſſage in Euſebius, 1. 8. 
c. 12. mentions, that “ the martyrs were 
© ſuffocated with the ſmoke ſent forth from 
* the burning matter.” [Cre Tapariure- 
ut KATYA TH QAEYoutvng Vang amomiiyopivor.] 
After the ſame manner I have tranſlated 
v % parkaxe mypt Tepadobii;, which more 
literally ſignifies “ delivered over to a flow 
« fire.” In the behaviour of the perſecu- 
tors, there are ſo many examples of infer- 
nal cruelty, that one is willing to favour any 
interpretation which may tend to diminiſh 
the horrors of the perſecution, 
Pag. 11. I. 12, 

„ Thecla, the Thecla of our times,” 
[n x ie Otxax.] Valeſius obſerves, 


that 
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chat this expreſſion is uſed to diſtinguiſh her 
from the primitive Thecla. But ſurely that 
was unneceflary. Eufebins only meant to 
compare the characters of two martyrs ha- 
ving the common name of Thecla. 

| Pag. 14. I. 5. 

The preſiding Emperor,” &c. On the 
firſt of May [A. D. 305, as is fuppoſſed] 
the two Emperors, Diocletian, and Maxi- 
mian, ſurnamed Herculeus, laid aſide the 
imperial dignity, and aſſumed the garb of pri- 
vate citizens. The circumſtances of this un- 
parallelled event are minutely related by 
the author De mortibus perſecutorum, C. 17. 
to 19.3 an author who has fallen under the 
moſt ſevere diſpleaſure of Mr Gibbon. — 
& Lactantius,” ſays he, © may ſometimes be 
« admitted as an evidence of public facts, 
% though very ſeldam of private anecdotes,” 
p. 466. Yet Mr Gibbon has largely availed 
himſelf of the public facts related by that 
author, and has ſeldom diſproved his pri- 

| vate 
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vate anecdetes. One might point out a 
conſiderable portion of the work of Mr 
Gibbon, which is neither more nor leſs 
than an elegant Engliſh paraphraſe of the 
author De mortibus perſecutorum. 

Pag. 15. I. 3. 

« Maximin.“ Son to the ſiſter of the 
Emperor Galerius. His original name was 
Daia, or Daza. The circumſtances of the 
ſtrange elevation of this illiterate and worth- 
leſs young man, are recorded by the author 
De mertibus perſecutorum, c. 18, 19. He 
concludes thus: © Daia verd, ſublatus nuper a 
t pecoribus et ſylvis, ſtatim ſcutarius, con- 
6 tinuo protector, mox tribunus, poſtridie 
« Czſar, accepit Orientem calcandum et 
© conterendum, quippe qui neque militiam 
t neque rem publicam ſciret;“ that is, 
& Daia, lately taken from the tending of 
& cattle in foreſts to ſerve as a common ſol- 
« dier, immediately made one of the life- 
&« guard, preſently a tribune, and next day 

« Cxiar, 


4 
& Cæſar, a perſon ignorant alike of war 
& and of civil affairs, obtained authority to 
« trample under foot and oppreſs [grind] 
c the empire of the Eaſt.” 
Pag 16. 1. 10. 
« Thoſe ſtudies which with us qualify 
© men for civil employments.” ENU 


r ideid c wer XOTMIRNG. The phraſe admits 


not of a literal tranſlation. Valeſius under- 
ſtands it of the Latin language and juriſpru- 
dence, which were branches of knowledge 
neceſſary for all perſons aſpiring to offices 
of magiſtracy. Berytus, during many ages, 
was the principal ſchool for civil law.” 
Pag. 16. I. 14. 
« Every juvenile pleaſure.” Toy rewlepreay 


ibu ꝰ. Euſebius alludes to 2 Tim. c. 2. 


v. 22. where the ſame phraſe occurs. Our 
tranſlators have rendered it © youthful 
« Juſts,” which, in the modern ſenſe of the 
words, may appear too limited a verſion. I 

D have 
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have uſed the word pleaſure, as being more 
comprehenſive. Perhaps deſire would be 
ſtill better. 
Pag. 17. I. 4. 

6 Araxa.” In ſome MSS. the words are, 
& ric a pat Tlayzs tmic\dlar' Tis Avxigc. 
That is, * If any one happens to know 
&« Page in Lycia.” But no geographer or 
hiſtorian mentions ſuch a place as ſituated 
in Lycia. In Greece indeed there were dif- 
ferent places of that name. See Strabo. 

Valeſius obſerves, that in other M88. 
theſe readings occur, apnayzc, aprayac, 
d ,m d, dH, And as all of them are 
unintelligible, he conjectures the true read- 
ing to be APAZAN, that is, Araxa, a city 
in Lycia mentioned by Stephanus Byzanti- 
nus, p. 153. and by Ptolemy, |. 5. c. 3. 

But if conjectures are to be admitted, why 
may we not read TIATAPAN ? that word is 


not more remote from TIATAS than A- 
PAZAN is. Patara was a place of principal 


note 
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note in maritime Lycia, and of great ſanc- 
tity among the Heathens. The oracle of 
Apollo uttered reſponſes alternately in the 
iſland Delos and at Patara: and every one 
knows that Apollo was ſtyled Patareus as 
well as Delius. Suppoſing Apphianus to 
have been a native of Patara, we may diſ- 
cern the reaſon of the attachment of his fa- 
ther and his other relations to the rites of 
Paganiſm, an attachment which Euſebius 
ſeems to repreſent às ſingularly bigotted. 
Pag. 18. I. 10. 

'« He was much with me.“ Simeon Me- 
taphraſtes, and the other Greek martyro- 
logiſts, ſay, that Apphianus was inſtructed | 
by Pamphilus the martyr : but they care- | 
fully conceal the friendſhip which ſubſiſted | 
between Apphianus and Euſebius Pamphi- 
lus the hiſtorian ; becauſe, according to the | 
conjecture of Valeſius, they conſidered Eu- 


ſebius the hiſtorian as a favourer of hete- 
rodox opinions. 
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There 1s no evidence that Apphianus had 
any divine commiſſion z and therefore we 
may be allowed to heſitate in our aſſent to 
the encomiums which Euſebius beſtows on 
him. Apphianus was a young man, and a 
young Chriſtian : and although his behavi- 
our appears to have been ſedate and grave, 
and free from the extravagant violence of 
a zealot; yet it may ſtill be doubted, whe- 
ther his manner of admoniſhing Urbanus 
did indeed promote the common cauſe of 
Chriſtianity. 

Pag. 21. I. 12. 

c Torn.“ [ dinomr p xbeic. ] The word 
in the original expreſſes more than, proba- 
bly, the hiſtorian meant; and therefore it 
is ſomewhat limited in the tranſlation. 

Pag. 21. I. 18. 

* His feet diſtended in an engine of tor- 
« ture.” [ & 10 rodi iti Tv pacand|ms 
diaſabeic SU.] The tranſlation may ſeem 

affected ; 
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affeted ; but © the tormenting wood,” 
which is a literal tranſlation, would have 
been ſtill more exceptionable. 

| Pag. 22. I. 1. 

c They attempted to conſtrain him to ſa- 
<« crifice.” [ «a due ig ,.] Vale- 
ſius tranſlates the words “ compulſus dein- 
« de a judice Diis ſacriſicare.“ The ſenſe 
of the original would have been better ex- 
preſſed thus: Dum ad ſacra facienda ur- 
ec geretur.“ Apphianus was never compel- 
led to ſacrifice; but while his perſecutors 
ſtill urged him, he ſtood firm in the faith. 

Pag. 23. I. 12. 

The things which enſued will appear 
<6 incredible.” The incident, which Euſe- 
bius relates with much pomp of language, 
is fimply this: “ There aroſe a violent 
« wind, and the body of Apphianus was 
% thrown aſhore.” We may believe the 
Jact, and yet queſtion the prodigy. There 
is nothing in the narrative which im- 

peaches 
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peaches the veracity of Euſebius, although 
his judgement, and taſte in compoſition, may 
be exceptionable. See Fortin, Remarks on 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, v. ii. p. 324. 

Pag. 24. |. 1. 

& In the unfathomable deep.“ The 
martyrologiſts ſaw, that the ſtory, as told in 
Euſebius, did not prove that the corpſe of 
Apphianus was miraculouſly thrown a= 


ſhore; and therefore, to the genuine nar- 
rative, they added, That Apphianus was 
«« ſunk in the deep with weights fixed to 
“ his feet;” [Lapidibus ad pedes ejus ſuſ- 
penſis.] This is not to write hiſtory, but 
martyrologies. Yet it ſhews, that the mar- 
tyrologiſts obſerved, and fupplied, the defi- 
ciency of miracles in the hiſtorian, See Va- 
leſius, not. ad Euſeb. What is ſaid of 
weights fixed to his feet, is borrowed from 
the account of the martyrdom of Agapius, 
c. 6. A precaution neglected in the caſe 
of Apphianus, was uſed in the caſe of Aga=- 

| Pius. 
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pius. The corpſe of the former was thrown 
aſhore, and the corpſe of the latter was not, 
Pity that Euſebius did not perceive the diſ- 
tinction. 

Pag. 25. I. 5. 

“% With a dog and an aſpic.” The 
known puniſhment of parricide by the Ro- 
man law. Vy this young man ſhould have 
been puniſhed ““ with the pains of parri- 
& cide,” is hard to ſay. Poſlibly, in the 
caſe of extraordinary erimes, the judges 
took upon themſelves to inflict a ſentence 


applicable to any ſpecial crime. We have 


ſeen, that, in the Decian perſecution, a Chris 
tian was crucified with robbers. 
Pag. 25. I. 7. | 
In ſpeaking of the martyrdom of 4 


phianus.” Euſebius, having propoſed to 


treat of the martyrs'in Paleſtine, makes an 
apology for introducing a martyr at Tyre. 
Although we are pleaſed to obtain au- 


thentic information concerning any mar- 


tyr 
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tyr for the faith, yet we may queſtion the 
propriety of introducing Ulpianus in this 
place. He ſuffered about the ſame time 
that Apphianus did, and the manner of 
the death of each was ſimilar; but theſe 
are no ſufficient reaſons for inſerting Ulpia- 
nus among the martyrs in Paleſtine. 
Pag. 26. I. 3. 

& To the mines.“ Probably the mines 

of Phæno, which are mentioned after- 
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wards, ch. 7. It may be conjectured, that 
Adeſius was permitted to make his eſcape 
from the mines, on account of his father, 
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a perſon of eminence among the Heathens. 
Pag. 26. I. 5. 

« The habit of a philoſopher.” The 
name of philoſopher procured reſpect un- 
der the government of the learned and 
ſtudious princes of the Antonine family, 
and the garb of philoſopher became fa- 
ſhionable. It appears, that the name and 
garb ſtill retained a ſort of traditionary re- 


ſpect, 
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ſpect, under the government of illiterate” 
ſoldiers of fortune, and their worthleſs kin- 
dred. | | 

A learned friend puts this queſtion, 
« Does not our hiſtorian, amidſt all his 
« pomp of language, ſometimes trifle ? 
6% What is the philoſopher and his cloak in 
1 compariſon of the Chriſtian?“ The re- 
mark is juſt. Euſebius ſpeaks with the ear- 
ly prejudices of an academical tutor, and 
forgets the dignity of an hiſtorian and a 
biſhop. 

It is not improbable that Euſebius made 
the firſt ſketch of this work in his younger 
days, and while his imagination was ſtrong- 
ly affected with the events which he had re- 
cently ſeen 3 and that, after having attain- 
ed to maturer years, he reviewed the com- 
poſitions of his youth with too much indul- - 
gence, 


And thus the biſhop and the ſtateſman 
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did not altogether diſcard the rhetorical tin- 
ſel of the ſophiſt of Cæſarea. 
Pag. 26. 1. 13. 

“ Tranſgrefling the bounds of decency 
« and moderation.” The phraſe in the o- 
riginal is more forcible : Li ry noc ned r- 
er tuTapores|2, ] With the extravagancies 
© of a drunk man.” There is an appoſite 
example of this in the State-Trials, The 
King, v. Baxter. 

Pag. 27. I. 2. 

« Adeſius.“ Mr Gibbon thus ſpeaks of 
the behaviour of AÆAdeſius. On ſome par- 
& ticular occaſions, when the magiſtrates 
« were exaſperated by ſame perſonal motives 
« of intereſt or reſentment, when the zeal of 
the martyrs urged them to forget the 
© rules of prudence, and perhaps of de- 
© cency, to overturn the altars, to pour 
« out imprecations againſt the emperors, 
© or to ſtrike the judge as he ſat on his tri- 
© bunal, it may be preſumed that every 

“ mode 
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« mode of torture, which cruelty could in- 
c vent, or conſtancy could endure, was 
« exhauſted on thoſe devoted victims.“ 


P. 700. 


A note, in illuſtration of this paſſage, 


runs thus. The antient, and perhaps au- 
« thentic, account of the ſufferings of Ta- 
„ rachus and his companions [Acta Sincera 
« Ruinart. p. 414-] is filled with ſtrong 
<« expreſſions of reſentment and contempt, 
« which could not fail of irritating the ma- 
« giſtrates. The behaviour of Adeſius to 
& Hierocles Præfect of Egypt was ſtill more 
% extraordinary: adyo T6 K tpyoic Toy On 
9 A e aoxury 1%} A,Hꝑ Tepipanrar. Eu- 
« /eb. de Mart. Paleſtin. c. 5.” 

My ſubject does not lead me to make any 
remarks on the very ſingular character here 
given of the Heathen magiſtrates, That they 
were men * exaſperated by perſonal motives 
c of intereſt or reſentment ;” and indeed I 
am not perfectly ſures whether I underſtand 
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the phraſe of being exaſdereted by motives of 
intereſt. 

For proving, “ That the zeal of the mar- 
« tyrs urged them to overturn the altars, 
c and to pour out imprecations againſt the 
« emperors,” Mr Gibbon has recourſe to 
the 4a Tarachi. But the Acta Tarachi are 
of no authority, and can never ſtand the 
teſt of ſober criticiſm. Of this Mr Gibbon 
will be ſenfible, whenever he deliberately 
examines the ſtyle and circumſtances of that 
narrative, 

Mr Gibbon might have produced the ex- 
ample of Valentina, who overturned an al- 


tar, Mart. Paleſt. c. 8.; but I ſuppoſe that 
he had reaſons for omitting it. 


The other example of intemperate zeal 
in the martyrs which he produces, is that 
of Adeſius; and here it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that Mr Gibbon has overlooked that 


brutal ſentence of the judge which excited 


the indignation of Xdeſius, 


( 37 ) 
Dr Chelſum, p. 213. doubts of the pro- 


priety of Mr Gibbon's expreflion, and 


thinks, that it is not certain that ZEde- 
* fius ſtruck the judge.“ But the Greek 


— —  — 


- 


Martyrologiſt quoted by Valeſius ſays, 
40 auloxepuc Tov apxorle true -”” and the 


Latin paraphraſt, ib. Divino repletus 


« zelo procedit, et verbis et factis Hiero- 
& clem confundit. Manu enim ſua plagas 
“ jlli in os infligit, humique ſupinum pro- 
« ſternit, et cædit; ac monet, ne audeat 
<< contra nature leges Dei ſervos offen- 
dere.“ For framing this ſtory, it is pro- 
bable that the Latin paraphraſt had no o- 
ther materials beſide the narrative of Euſe- 
bius; and therefore what he ſays of Ade- 
ſius having ſtruck the judge on the face, 
and of having thrown him down, and beaten 
him, may be aſcribed to fancy: yet ſtill, 
through the miſt of ſuch exaggerations, 
we may diſcern that the paraphraſt under- 
ſtood Euſcbius as Mr Gibbon does. There 
are 
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are ſundry exceptionable paſſages in the 
great work of Mr Gibbon which have eſca- 
ped the obſervation and cenſure of his cri- 
tics z but I think that this paſſage is not juſt- 
ly cenſurable at all, 

It ſhould ſeem that Ædeſius laid hands 
on the judge; and it matters not, whether 
he actually ſtruck him, or only aſſaulted him, 
as Henry V. when Prince of Wales, aſſault- 
ed Judge Gaſcoigne : for in either caſe the 
inſult on magiſtracy was the ſame as to its 
nature, and not very different as to its de- 


* 


gree. 

Mr Davis, p. 67. ſays, We are almoſt 
« tempted to applaud the zeal of MAdeſius.“ 
'The ſentiment, however generous, is youth- 
ful and raſh : one may execrate the be- 
haviour of Hierocles, without applauding 
Adeſius.— The only apology for him is, 


„That even Chriſtian patience could not 


% brook the extravagant and brutal inſults 
% of Hierocles.“ 


Pag. 
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Pag. 28. Il. 12. 

© What was called the anniverſary of 
& his birth.” The expreſſion is ſingular, 
Lead Thy neyopim auls yeriOuer ) D. 
Mr Dodwell conjectures, that Maximin Da- 
za celebrated the anniverſary of the acceſ- 
ſion of Diocletian, inſtead of his own birth- 
day. | 

Pag. 29. I. 5. 

“ Skilful feats of activity,“ [ir 
Twi cνE,uiαe. Valeſius incorrectly ren- 
ders the words, “ Exercitatis ante corpori- 
© bus.” Yet he underſtood their mean- 
ing; for in his notes he ſays, © Pantomi- 
« mos intelligit, et pegmatarios, et conti- 
&« geros, et funambulos, aliorumque id ge- 
© nus miraculorum artifices, qui a magni- 
& ficis quibuſque editoribus populo exhi- 
« bebantur.” For a more minute account 
of thoſe exhibitions, ſee 7. C. Bullengerus 
de Theatro, I. 1. c. 35. — 41, in the ninth 

volume 
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( 49 ) 
volume of Theſaurus Antiquitatum Romanas 
rum. 
Pag. 29. I. 14. 
c Tt was Agapius,” &c. [Aya % 


Ir, 0 div ſepoc d ua Th Oil. x. T. 6. | This 


paſſage is obſcure, and is generally miſ- 


underſtood. Valeſius ſays, that Agapius 
was called the ſecond DL dilepe;], to diſtin- 
guiſh him from the „irt Agapius, who ſuf- 
fered together with Thecla, two years be- 
fore, according to Euſebius, c. 3. de M. P. 
This indeed is the natural interpretation of 
the phraſe [d Wee]; and yet it ſhould 
ſeem from the context, that the perſon 
whoſe martyrdom Euſebius records in the 


ſixth chapter, is the ſame Agapius whoſe 


condemnation he had mentioned' in the 
third. 

The Agapius mentioned in the ſixth chap- 
ter is called the ſecond of that name, or the 


ſecond martyr of that name; becauſe. the firſt 


martyr 


e 
martyr of that name is ſaid, in chapter 3. to 
have been beheaded together with the ſix 
young Chriſtians at Cæſarea. And thus that 
Agapius whom Euſebius joins with Thecla, 
preceded the other Agapius in condemnation, 
but not in execution. Hence it appears, 
that there were only two martyrs of the 
name of Agapius ; and that Valeſius erro- 
neouily ſuppoſed, that the Agapius joined 
with 'Thecla by Euſebius in the third chap- 
ter, was a different perſon from that Aga- 
pius whoſe death is recorded in the fexth, 
Pag. 29. I. 20, 

« Conducted to the ſtadium with male - 
& factors.“ With criminals condemned to 
be expoſed to wild beaſts. Sentence as to 
Agapius had been repeatedly reſpited, while 
executed againſt the others. Euſebius ſeems 
willing to aſcribe this to the lenity of the 
judge. A conjecture ſo fair and candid 
adds to the credibility of an hiſtorian whoſe 

F character 
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charaAer has, of late years, been in a ſin- 
gular ſtate of perſecution. 

One ſhould imagine, that by Fudge, 
LA, a perſon different from the Pre- 
ident or Governor | Mye un] was meant; yet 
in the 7th chapter Euſebius mentions Urba- 
nus under both appellations. 

This delay of the judge in executing ſen- 
tence was hardly juſtifiable by the Roman 
laws: „ Qui ad gladium dantur, intra an- 
& num conſumendi ſunt ;j? Jul. Paulus, 
Recept. Sententiar. I. v. t. 17. $ 3. © Ad 
„ gladium damnati confeſtim conſumuntur, 
vel certè intra annum debent conſumi ;” 
Ulpianus, I. viii, De officio proconſulis. See 
Schultingius, Jurifprudentia Ante-Juſtinia- 
nea, pp. 497. 774. That the ſentence with 
reſpect to the damnati ad beſtias and beſtiis 
objecti, ought to have been executed within 
the year, is not aſcertained, ſo far as I re- 


collect, by any expreſs teſtimonies ; yet the 
analogy 


(208 -7 


analogy is obvious, and hardly requires the 


aid of any teſtimonies, 


Agapius, although condemned to die in 


the /econd year of the perſecution, did not 
ſuffer until the fourth ;, and therefore his 
life ſeems to have been ſpared beyond the 
term allowed by the Imperial laws. 
Pag. 30. I. 17. | 

% One guilty, as was reported, of the 
* murder of his lord.” It appears from the 
narrative of Euſebius, that this ſlave actually 
combated with wild beaſts; and that, on ac- 
count of his courage or dexterity, the peo- 
ple obtained his pardon. Such pardon, we 
know, was accompanied with marks of ho- 
nour, and with the grant of liberty. Neither 
has Euſebius omitted the mention of thoſe 


circumſtances, But here there occurs a dif- 
ficulty. A ſlave, guilty of the murder of 
his maſter, might have been expoſed to be 
devoured of wild beaſts; but he was not 
-permitted to combat with them : and there- 

F 2 fore 
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Fore it'is probable, that this ſlave had been 
engaged in ſome conſpiracy againſt the life 
of his maſter; and that it was his maſter 
who delivered him up, as the laws autho- 
riſed, to combat with wild beaſts. 
„ Pag. 33. I. 6. | 
© Who ſat in the portico of the judge- 
ee ment-hall.” [ 7/0 TY dic. Vale- 
ſius, in his verſion, ſays, „ante Præto- 
« rium; and in his notes, “ ante fores Præ- 
&« torii.” An outer place, opening into the 
Jjudgement-hall, is here meant. 
. 2% 4 9 
6 To requeſt to be remembered by them.“ 
Coreę 7 unuortuti aus.] This expreſſion, 
in a like ſenſe, is not to be found in the 
ſcriptures of the New Teſtament. An ex- 
preſſion ſomewhat ſimilar occurs, Luke, 
c. xxiii. v. 42. Mich us, Kuen, but very 
differently applied. Perhaps in this paſſage 
of Euſebius there may be diſcerned the firſt 
dawnings 


„ 
dawnings of an opinion which afterwards 
diffuſed itſelf over the Chriſtian world. It 
would be ſingular, if the doctrine of the in- 
terceſſion of the ſaints ſhould have appear- 
ed for the firſt time in the ſentiments of a 
young woman of Tyre, as the doctrine of 
purgatory is ſuppoſed to have appeared for 
the firſt time in the vifions of Perpetua, a 
young woman of Africa. 
Pag. 34. I. 6. 

“The copper - mines at Phzno.” Between 
Petra and Zoar in the deſart of Idumea. 
See Reland, Paleſtina, p. 71. Athanaſius, 
Epiſt. ad Solitar. deſcribes the mines of 
Phæno as ſingularly noxious to the wretches 
condemned to work in them. FLocar eig 
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Tadmatopuiro eniyns nuipar woyu dura N. 
o. That is, © They thought fit to ſend 


% him to the mines; and not merely to the 
« mines, 
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( 46 ) 


ec mines, but to the mine of Phæno, where 
cc even a murderer condemned to that pu- 
« niſhment can ſcarcely live for a few 
« days.” This does not import, that a 
murderer might live longer in the mines of 
Phzno than any other criminal condemned 
to work there; but that the worſt of crimi- 
nals were ſent to thoſe mines, where the 
ſeverity of labour, or the deleterious effluvia 
from the metals, ſoon brought on death. 
Pag. 34. I. 11. 

„ Who, while only a preſbyter, had 
& been a confeſſor,“ &c. [V 34 rie ore 
U He ewnoymoayIa. | Valeſius renders 
the words, „Qui etiam tum preſbyter et 
cc confeſſor erat.” That verſion is obſcure, 
and expreſſes not the import of the ori- 


ginal. 
Pag. 35. I. 18. 


6 To box at the exhibition of public 
« games.“ There is an obvious vulgarity 
in this expreſſion, which, however, could 

not 


CPP 


not be avoided. © To wield the caftus,” 
or © to have combated with the ce/ftus,” 
would have ſounded better; and, had ce- 
flus been a word employed in common lan- 
guage, would have more aptly conveyed 
the ſenſe of the original. The antagoniſts 
in ſuch combats were prepared for the en- 
tertainment of the public, by daily exerciſe 
againſt each other, We learn from the 
following chapter, that the Chriſtians choſe 
rather to endure the ſevereſt | hardſhips, 
than to ſubmit to the infamy of a diſci- 
pline ſo adverſe to their religion. 
Pag. 36. I. 1. 

& Who had attained to the years of 
% manhood.” Caſtration was prohibited 
by the Roman laws. And more particularly, 
by an edict of the Emperor Hadrian, I. 4. 
$ 2. Dig. ad leg. Cornel. de Sicariis ; it ap- 
pears, that Urbanus not only violated the 
law, but even aggravated his ſavage inju- 
ſtice, by making grown perſons its victims. 

Pag. 
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Pag. 37. I. 3. 

& Foiled and abaſhed.” The ſenſe of 
the original is not clear, [ac yeurr 
in} 7%01 xarTaxiapic J. Valeſius tranſlates. 
it, © Cum ex his omnibus nihil præter de- 
“ decus atque ignominiam retuliſſet.“ A 
learned correſpondent obſerves, . Vertit 
« Valeſius quaſi paſſive enunciaretur, quod 
& vi vocis mediæ omninò abhorret.” 

Pag. 38. 1. 9. 

« It appointed.” This period is too 
long; and yet it could not be divided' in 
the tranſlation, without having its ſenſe im- 
paired. Its purpoſe is, to ſhew the effects 
of the divine Nemeſis, or of an avenging 
Providence. Dr Jortin renders the paſſage 
thus: © Whilſt Maximinus himſelf — pro- 


„ 2d his moſt barbarous and inexorable e - 


« nemy.” But this verſion does not ex- 
preſs the energy of the original, which im · 
plies, „That God made Maximin the in- 


« ſtrument of his vengeance, by turning 
« the 


(49 ) 


« the friend of Urbanus into an inexorable 
« judge.” It is ſtrange that Dr Jortm 
ſhould have overlooked an interpretation ſo 
appoſite to the propoſition maintained by 
himſelf. See Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtc- 
ry, vol. iii. p. 265. 

Dr Jortin adds, with great truth, that 
* the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian ſeems to have 
te taken ſome pleaſure in ſtigmatiſing the 
e inhuman and cowardly Governor, in 
e conſigning him to everlaſting infamy, and 
&« in ſacrificing his worthleſs name to the 
« manes of his dear friend.” | 

Pag. 39. 1. 16. 

«© With their wives.” In the original, 
«ua yak}, Valeſius renders it ambiguouſ- 
ly, cum mulieribus.” But, as A, un- 
Tio, very young children” follows, it is 
probable, that “ wives” are meant, and 
that Euſebius ſpeaks of “ wives and very 
e young children,” as of a circumſtance of 


G that 
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that complicated miſery which he himſelf 
had beheld. 
Pag. 39. 1. 12. 

« Confeſſors for godlineſs ſake.” It 
ſhould ſeem, that theſe perſons had been 
condemned, by ſentence of the Governor 
of Paleſtine, to work at the Porphyry quar- 
ries in Upper Egypt; and that, having per- 
ſevered in the faith, they were now remand- 
ed into the juriſdiction of Paleſtine to receive 
additional puniſhment. 

Pag. 40. I. 10. 

" Their right eyes to be pierced,” &c. 
The manner of putting out the eyes of the 
priſoners is particularly deſcribed by Euſe- 
bius. Tunics and pupils would have ſound- 
ed uncouthly in Engliſh; and therefore the 
general ſenſe of the original is given, inſtead 
of a preciſe tranſlation. 

We are not to ſuppoſe, that © the wives 
©« and the little children” underwent the 
puniſhments here deſcribed. There were 


no 
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no more than ninety-ſeven men from Por. 
phyrites, who had, each of them, one leg 
maimed, and one eye put out; and as there 
{till remained to each of them a leg and an 
eye, this might be numbered among the 
milder puniſhments inflicted on the Chri- 
ſtians, 
Pag. 41. l. 2. 

% Partake of the daily pittance, &c. 
{ras ix Ts Bacinnins Te Tpopac |. I have 
uſed the word pittance in its proper, al- 
though leſs frequent ſenſe. Men exer- 
ciſed after this way, received their daily 
portions from the Imperial ſtore-houſes : 
they were under the inſpection of the Pro- 
curatores Cæſaris, called by Euſebius, i 
Tool. | 

It muſt excite the indignation of every 
generous ſpirit, laying all religious opinions 
aſide, to ſee an Emperor fitting in judge- 
ment on a trial like this, and pronoun- 
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cing ſo ſevere a ſentence againſt ſuch of- 
fenders, | 
Pag. 42. l. 6. 

& She brooked not the denounced threat- 
© ening of proſtitution.” [ Toprera PEST, 
un EEYXY02, | The ſenſe is, that the judge 
threatened, if ſhe perſiſted in the Chriſtian 
faith, to ſend her to the temple of the Sy- 
rian goddeſs, or to ſome other place of pro- 
ſtitutionz and that ſhe became enraged at 
ſuch infamous exerciſe of tyrannical power. 
Euſebius briefly relates the incident, ra- 
ther. alluding to what muſt have been well 
underſtood by his readers, than explaining | 
it by a long narrative. Mr Gibbon, as e- 
very one knows, has contended, that no 
ſuch puniſhment was inflicted on Chriſtians 
by the Heathen magiſtrate. But ſurely Eu- 
ſebius has this advantage over Mr Gibbon, 
that he wrote of matters to which his own 
ſenſes might have borne teſtimony, and 
which, if falſe or exaggerated, many of his 


readers 


3 


readers might have contradicted on the te- 
ſtimony of their own ſenſes. An author, 
be his abilities and his eloquence what they 
will, ſtands on diſadvantageous ground, 
when, after the lapſe of fourteen hundred 
years, he oppoſes an imagined reaſon of the 
thing to contemporary evidence reſpecting 
circumſtances poſſible. 
Pag. 42. I. 11. 
« She was raiſed aloft by an engine.“ 
Tutliwpos im) Tv Zuny yerouirn,] This is a 
very difficult paſſage. The word Zyuxcy, as 
.an inſtrument of torture, has two ſeveral 
meanings in Euſebius. It commonly figni- 
fies ſome machine placed on the ground, 
by which the legs of the ſufferer were diſ- 
tended to the utmoſt ſtretch. This is brief- 
ly and elegantly expreſſed in the noted paſ- 
ſage of Prudentius, divaricatis cruribus, 
But the Zuaoy here ſpoken of, is to be un- 
derſtood in a different ſenſe, for the word 


ptltwpog 
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uiſtopec is utterly inconſiſtent with the more 
common meaning of Zyxy in Euſebius. 
Valeſius renders Zuxcy by equuleus. What 
he meant by that word is not certain. Un- 
happily its ſenſe is juſt as ambiguous in Latin 
as that of Zuxcy is in Greek, To recapitu- 
late the various opinions of the learned as 
to its ſenſe, would be to make an idle parade 
of dictionary knowledge. The concluſion of 
Laurentius, in his treatiſe De Tormentis, 
[Grzvii Antiq. Græc. tom. vi. p. 1368. 
&c. J, is candid : after having collected the 
various and diſcordant ſentiments of many 
authors on this ſubject, he adds, “ in tuam 
c jbo ſententiam,” i. e. it ſhall be what 
« you pleaſe.” Well would it have fared 
with humanity, and our common faith, 
had all men, in matters of doubtful and un- 


important diſputation, imitated the example 


of this Laurentius. 5 
Pag. 42. 1. 16. 


« Another woman,” &c. This period, 
in 


9 


in the original, is exceedingly prolix and 

intricate. By the help of ſome tranſpoſi- 

tions, the ſenſe is preſerved in the verſion. 
Pag. 43. I. 9. 

& For freedom of ſpeech celebrated a- 
© mong the Greeks.” [e vg np Exanrr 
txeire, paxnilag ir inwhepla TeFpurnnpirec. | 
This paſſage is obſcure, and the word 
u,, [combatants], omitted in the 
tranſlation, increaſes its obſcurity. The 
import of that word ought, if poſſible, to 
be explained. But who thoſe combatants 
were whom the Greeks celebrated for free - 
dom of ſpeech, it is difficult to determine. 

Euſebius ſometimes employs waynra; 
for © men of paſſive valour,” ſuch as con- 
feſſors and martyrs. In this ſenſe the paſ- 
ſage might be underſtood of Calliſthenes, 
the Peripatetic, and other Heathen philo- 
ſophers, who, for their freedom of ſpeech, 
underwent tortures. This interpretation 
might become more probable, if we could 

Join 


0-999 
Join ua xn with zr Nhe, and thus 
render the phraſe, liberæ vocis vindices. 

But, poſſibly, there is no reference here 
to freedom of ſpeech at all; and the phraſe 
is to be underſtood in general of the cham- 
pions for liberty celebrated among the an- 
client Greeks, 

Pag. 43. I. 14. 

„ Signed herſelf with the vener able name 
« of Chriſt,” with a cypher or monogram, 
expreſſing the name of Chriſt. This very 
ancient uſage, intimated a Chriſtian's faith 
and truſt more inſtantaneouſly than any 
form of words could. To this it is pro- 
bable that Minucius Felix, c. 9. alludes, by 
a phraſe, which his commentators ſeem to 
have miſinterpreted, © Occultis ſe notis et in- 
„ ſignibus noſcunt.” 

Pag. 44. I. 1. 

&« Steadily and beldly ſtruck the altar 
« with her heel.” Lud xai Yapoans 
roch not ilera tw Pupo ]; literally, “with 
% an 


1 


te an intrepid and confident foot;“ words 
too poetical to be admitted into Engliſh 
proſe. The expreſſion of the woman ſtri- 
king the altar with her heel, ſerves to deſcribe 
her poſture at that time; a circumſtance 
material for underſtanding the narrative of 
Euſebius, 

The ceremony of ſacrificing, or of burn- 
ing incenſe, required of the Chriſtians, ge- 
nerally conſiſted in throwing ſome grains of 
incenſe on the embers or live charcoal of the 
altar, 

While they were forcing the woman to 
take this teſt of Paganiſm, ſhe pertinaciouſ- 


ly reſiſted, and, as it appears, turned away 
from the altar with abhorrence. Unable 


any longer to make reſiſtance, ſhe ſtruck 
the altar with her hee/; and from her mo- 
tion, as deſcribed, it is evident, that ſhe 
did not ſtand with her face fronting the 

altar. 
Matters being viewed in this light, it is 
H hard 
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hard to ſay in what other manner this poor 
woman could have avoided the offering, or 
the appearing to offer incenſe. 

It is ſcarcely neceflary to remind the read- 
er, that altar, in this paflage, implies, not a 
piece of maſonry, but a ſort of portable 
ftand, having on it a plate with live char- 
coal. 

Pag. 45. I. 11. 

c The united people.” | unig ror bucebror |; 
that is, “ for thoſe of different countries 
© become one nation in Chriſt,” By this 
deſcription ought Chriſtians always to be 
known, 

Pag. 45. I. 13, 

© Beſtow freedom on them.” | taeubepiay 
aurerg erdebrveu ] ; or, © relieve them from 
„ thraldom ;” that is, © to cauſe the perſe- 
c cution to ceaſe,” 

Pag. 46. I. 5. 

“ Meek and forgiving ſpirit.” ['N an- 

Su,]. There is an energy in Greek com- 


pounds 
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pounds rarely to be expreſſed in our lan- 
guage. 
Pag. 46. I. 18. 

6 Yet Paulus made himſelf ready.” 
L aurhs invroy oxnuarion; |. Valeſius 
thus renders the paſſage : Cum univerſi 
& lachrymas funderent z — nihilominus ſemet 
cc ipſe compoſuit.” He ſeems to. contraſt 
the wailing and tears of the ſpectators 
with the calm preparation of Paulus for 
death. But it may be doubted, whether 
the original can admit of ſo elegant a 
fenſe. 

Pag. 48. I. 10. 
„ He who had obtained power to perſe- 
“ cute.” [ TY did xety THY vii ay etnyos | 


The Englith tranflator ſays, that is, the 


« devil.” But it is more probable, that 
the Roman Emperors are here meant; and 
that Euſebius alludes to the Apocalypſe, 
c. Xvii. v. 12. 
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Pag. 49. I. 3. 

« Magiſtrates of every city.” It would 
have been uſeleſs labour to have ſearched 
for names of Englith officers exactly corre - 
{ſponding to the offices of Lagiſtæ, Strategai, 
and Tabularii, mentioned in the original; 
and therefore a general word, comprehend- 
ing them all, is employed. 

Pag. 49. I. 14. 

„ Sprinklings,” either of the blood of 
the victims, or of the holy water of Pa- 
ganiſm. It ſhould feem, that the Heathens 
of the third century knew not the advice 
which St Paul gave to the Chriſtians of his 
age, or that the Chriſtians of the third 
century had forgotten it. St Paul himſelf 
would not have ſcrupled to eat of what was 
expoſed to ſale in the markets, although it 
had undergone the whole courſe of Pagan 
luſtrations. 

Pag. 5 1. I. 4. 

„ Became more exaſperated, and, with- 

out 


1 
*« out waiting to inflict tortures, command- 
«© ed them to be beheaded.” Through im- 
patient rage, he omitted the wonted pre- 
lude of tortures, and ordered them to in 
ſtant execution. 
Pag. 51. I. 16. 

With the garland of virginity.” Cray- 
bey e xt o n.] Valeſius ſhews, 
from Optatus, that the Chriſtian women, 
who made choice of a ſingle life, wore a 
fillet, chaplet, or ſlight head - dreſs of purple. 
Perhaps © a virgin-garland” is preferable to 
the literal interpretation of the words. 

Pag. 52. l. 3. 

ce Preſumed to inflièt on her.” The com- 
mon reading is, dc ernyayer ay ; but Va- 
leſius conjectures itrayayer to be the true 
reading, and connects it with tr6aua, which 
follows. 

| Pag. 52. 1. 6. 

% Maxys.” | Matuc Groua, yeipor Ti 
Tpoonyoping ___ The ſound of the 

word 
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word Maxys has nothing ſo uncouth as to 
authoriſe the obſervation of Euſebius in the 
ſenſe generally aſcribed to it. Beſides, an in- 
vective againſt the ſound of a perſecutor's 
name would have been exceedingly puerile. 

The true interpretation of the paſſage 
ſeems to be this. Maks, in the Syriac lan- 
guage, ſignifies “ a publican or tax-gather- 
« er.” Moks, in Hebrew, has a like mean- 
ing, and Meks is “ tribute.” Meks, as a 
noun, is extant in the Old Teſtament, and 
the verb is in uſe among the modern 
Jews. Theſe remarks lead us to the mean- 
ing of Euſebius. The name of the man was 
Maks [Publican], and the word, accommo- 
dated to the Greek language, became Ma- 
xys. Euſebius ſays, that his name was de- 
ſcriptive of his character, being that of a 
perſon ſavage and relentleſs in his nature. 

Reading [Net. ad Euſeb.] aimed at this 


interpretation, but not having the aſſiſtance 
of 


6 


of any perſon learned in the Oriental lan- 
guages, as I have, he erred from the mark. 
Pag. 54. |. 10. 

« Exceeding every theme of declama- 
« tion, and all that is heard in tragedies,” 
LH rayſec noys nal Tpaymning axons Acts. ] 
If this paſſage is rightly rendered, it alludes 
to a like prohibition ſaid to have been iſſued 
by Creon King of Thebes; and which, no 
doubt, was a ſubject of declamation, as well 
as of tragedies. b 

Pag. 54. I. 20. 

© There enſued this wonderful event.” 
Dr Jortin, Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory, 
vol. ii. p. 326. fays, “ At Cæſarea, when 
« the perſecution raged, and the Chriſtians 
% lay up and down unburied, and the 
« earth was ſtrewed with their mangled 
limbs, though the day was bright and ſe- 
rene, the buildings ran down with drops, 
and the ſtreets were wet with a ſudden 
« dew, as if the earth and the elements had 


« wept 
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te wept at the fight of ſuch barbarities. So 
« ſaid the Chriſtians z and perhaps we 
& ſhould have ſaid the ſame, if we had li- 
« ved then, and had been in their diſtreſſed 
& condition. I doubt not,” ſays Euſebius, 
« that this will be called fiction and trifle by 
« ſome readers; but he adventured to re- 
% cord it. Nor is there any reaſon why he 
& ſhould be ſcorned and inſulted on that 
« account, though probably there was no- 
c“ thing in it which did not ariſe from na- 

« tural cauſes.” | 
This ſeems to allude to a paſſage in Dr 
Middleton, inquiry, p. 128. A deſcrip- 
« tion of this kind,” ſays he, might ea - 
« fily be excuſed in an orator or a poet; 
« but when an hiſtorian, after he has raiſed 
« our attention, and prepared us to expect 
« ſomething great and miraculous, tells us 
e only of flones ſhedding tears for the impi- 
« eties of men, he debaſes the gravity of 
* hiſtory, 


9 
t hiſtory, and makes miracles themſelves 
* contemptible.”, - 

It may be ſome apology for Dr Middle- 
ton's warmth, that, in his opinion, Euſe- 
bius, by thus debaſing the gravity of hiſtory, 
made miracles themſelves contemptible, But 
indeed Dr Middleton took alarm too ſud- 
denly; for the ſtyle of a writer on miracles 
can never make miracles themſelves con- 
temptible. 

We return to the narrative of Euſebius. 
That the air was moiſt, and that the ground 
became damp, while the ſky ſeemed to be 
clear and ſerene, cannot properly be term- 
ed a thing wonderful; yet there is no cauſe 
for ſuſpecting the veracity of Euſebius, al- 
though there may be much cauſe for won- 
der at his inattention to the ordinary appear- 
ances of things. 

A minute circumſtance, mentioned by 
Euſebius himſelf, ſhews that there was no- 


thing preternatural in this moiſture. He 
9 ſays, 
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ſays, «That maſt of the pillars [Lor x 
« ſent forth drops reſembling tears.“ Why 
myſt ? becauſe, according to the different 
texture of the ſtones, the pillars would be 
palpably wet, or would ſeem dry. 
Virgil ſays, © Et mceſtum illacrymat tem- 
« plis ebur, æraque ſudant.” The truth 
of the fact mentioned by Virgil is what hard- 
ly any one denies, except Spenſer, Of Prodi- 
gies, p. 106. who objects, that Virgil was 
a Heathen, and a poet; yet I ſuppoſe that 
in our age ſuch appearances will not be rank- 
ed among prodigies, however they might 
have been conſidered in the times of Julius 
Cæſar. We can grant that ivory and brazen 
ſtatues became wet, without acknowledging, 
that ivory wept for the impieties of men, or 
that braſs ſweated from the * of 
impending calamities, 
And here let it be A in paſſing, 
that Euſebius does not, like the poet, aſſert 
in his own perſon, that the ſtones wept for 


the 


= 
the impieties of men: he only reports it as 
a common ſaying amongſt thoſe of Cæſa- 
rea. 

Dr Jortin obſerves, that Conſtantine 
ſeems to allude to this event in his edict, 
ap. Euſcb. Vit. Conſtant, ii. 52. But the al- 
luſion is hardly diſcernible. Conſtantine 
ſays, © that, no doubt, through ſorrow for 
« the ſpectacle, the light of day itſelf was 
t wrapt up;” or, the ſun was darkened.“ 
[4 ys ptr nuige avln To mula Nau e irmas: 
avT(to.] which is juſt the reverſe of what 
Euſebius relates. Indeed. it ſhould ſeem 
that Conſtantine ſpeaks not of things which 
really happened, but only of things which, 
rhetorically ſpeaking, might be ſuppoſed to 
have happened. | 

Pag. 55. I. 15. 

« Reproach of men inexorable.” ¶ quoius. 
eriyrs], literally, “of a nature not to be 
© moiſtened.“ A poetical expreſſion. The 

L 2. meaning, 
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meaning is, “ wood and ſtone could weep, 
% but men looked on with dry eyes.” Pro- 
bably this antitheſis was intended. 
Pag. 56. Il. 11. 

« 'Thoſe men had gone forth to miniſter 
s unto the Confeſſors in Cilicia.“ Cerchd- 
uerei]; properly, “ ſent themſelves forth ;” 
but that phraſe is hardly admiflible in Eng- 
liſh. It was a noble ſpirit of Chriſtian be- 


nevolence which excited thoſe men to make 


a perilous journey from Egypt into Cilicia, 


for the purpoſe of comforting their afflicted 
brethzen. 


Pag. 57. I. 7. 
© Promus.” Valeſius ſays, that he knows 
not any ſuch name, and therefore he pro- 
poſes to read Probus, But to reject every 


name which is not elſewhere known, would 


be to make ſtrange havoc in Martyrologies. 
Promus [Clerk of the paptry, or houſe- 
ſteward], from being the name of an office, 
might naturally become an appellative a- 


mong 
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mong the vulgar, in the ſame way as Cel- 
laria, which occurs in Gruter, Inſcript. 
p- 656. No 7. 

Pag. 58. L 7. 

C Aſclepius, a biſhop after the error of 
« Marcion.“ * Peter,” ſays Tillemont, 
te went te heaven, and Aſclepius to hell-fire ;> 
« but Euſebius more decently and moderate- 
« ly ſays, With Peter, Aſclepius ſuffered, — 
« through a zeal, as he thought, for piety ; 
« but not for that which is according to 
« knowledge : however, they were conſumed 
« in one and the ſame fire” See Fortin, 
vol. ii, p. 329. 330. If the Roman Catho- 
lics hold the interceſhon of all martyrs, it 
ſhould ſeem that they are, in ſome ſort, ob- 
liged to hold, that no heretic can be a 
martyr : but ſtill there might be ſome diſ- 
tinction in favour of thoſe heretics who are 
put to death for profeſſing themſelves Chri- 
ſtians. | 

Pag. 
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Pag. 59. l. 5. 

& Pamphilus.“ Valeſius has added much, 
in his notes, concerning the ſufferings of 
Pamphilus from che work of Simeon Meta- 
phraſtes. - This was with the view of ſup- 
porting a favourite hypotheſis, © That the 
« Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Euſebius, as we 
& now have it, is curtailed' and imperfect.” 
But to detract from the authority of our 
copies of Euſebius is raſh : and it is much 
more probable, that the narrative in Simeon 
Metaphraſtes is extracted from Euſebius's 


Memoirs of Pamphilus, than that it ever 


made a part of the Hiſtory of the Martyrs 
in Paleſtine : for it contains a detail of cir- 


cumſtances reſpecting Pamphilus; whereas 
Euſebius, in this 1 1th chapter, profeſſes that- 
he will not inſert ſuch detail in his Hiſtory 

of the Martyrs, 
Be this as it may, the narrative in Simeon 
Metaphraſtes is curious, and contains ſome 
I things- 
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things which one would not have looked for 
in the collections of that writer, 
Pag. 59. l. 5. | 
My beſt-beloved Pamphilus.” [aup: 76 
æptrohnror c ν . 2 Taypny }. Theſe 
words admit not of a literal tranſlation into 
Engliſh. In expreſſion and numbers they 
are poetical. 
Pag. 59. 1. 10. 
« The only one adorned with the digni- 
« ty of preſbyter.” Euſebius adds, © in 
& Cxfſarea;” but, in order to avoid ambi- 
guity, theſe words are left out of the tranſ- 
lation. The hiſtorian meant not to ſay, 
that the only preſbyter of Cæſarea in the 
number of the twelve martyrs was Pam 
philus; but that Pamphilus, a preſbyter of 
Cæſarea, was the only preſbyter in the num- 
ber of the twelve martyrs, 


Pag. 59. I. 17. 
% For his ſtrict and philoſophical de- 
% meanour.“ | pmocopy ToATHr xa} dei]. 
| +3 it 
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It ſeems ſingular, that Euſebius, after ha- 
ving enumerated the Chriſtian graces of 
Pamphilus, ſhould thus cloſe his panegyric. 
In this, as well as in other paſſages of his 
work, Euſebius ſhews an exceſſive reverence 
for the charaQer of philgſopher. The truth 
is, and it is a moſt unhappy truth, that the 
learned Chriſtians of the early ages of. the 
church, being imbued with the knowledge 
of the Gentiles, were apt to receive the 
prejudices of the Gentiles in favour of their 
teachers. From reſpect of teachers, to par- 
tiality for the tenets of thoſe teachers, the 
paſſage is ſhort; and how ſoon, and how 
eaſily it was made, they know who are ac- 
quainted with eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 
Pag. 61. l. 6. 

« Converſant in the divine writings.” 

There is ſome confuſion in the words of 


the original; and critics do not agree as to 
the genuine reading, It muſt be admitted, 
that there is ſomething either wanting or 

redundant 


33] 

redundant in the paſſage, Valeſius thinks 
that ſome words are wanting, and that 
they muſt be added in order to complete 
the ſenſe. But a learned friend of mine 
thinks, that the repeated, 7y;, is redundant; 
and that, ei T7: Nag, is the ſame as, ei 

rer naight NA.. 

Pag. 61. I. 14. | 

« Jamnia.“ Euſebius ſays, “ the city of 
c the Jamnitæ. But as the Jamnitæ, or 
the inhabitants of Famnia, were not a 
people diſtinct from the reſt of Phcoenicia, 
the word Jamnia was preferred in the tranſ- 
lation, The place here alluded to is in 
the near neighbourhood of Joppa, and is 
well known in antiquity. It is called Fabneb 
in 2 Chr. c. xxvi. v. 6; but by the Greeks, 
Jamnia, or Jamneia. It is ſaid to have 
been To, N Nv%, xwun; but however 
authors may have differed by denominating 
it a city, a leſſer city, or a village, it was 
undoubtedly a very populous place. Philo, 
K Legat. 
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Legat. ad Caium, repreſents it to have been 
* among the cities the moſt abounding in 
inhabitants.“ [ty rai panytra Torvarffus 
rec]. And, leſt the authority of Philo, as 
being a Jew, ſhould be diſputed, a paſſage 
of Strabo, 1. xvi. may be appealed to as 
affording evidence impartial and unexcep- 
tionable. “ This region,” ſays he, “is ſo 
ec populous, that from the adjacent village 
“ of Jamneia, and the neighbourhood a- 
% round, forty thouſand [four myriads] 
have been brought in arms.” ¶ Kai by va? 
tuaySpnoty roc © rte, WG ren rug run 
xwunc Iapreng x TWY KOATOIUIGS TOY XUXMG 
TETTOpAC peugret Sore h. Strabo wrote 
in the reign of Tiberius; and if his autho- 
rity as to the ancient ſtate of that country 
is held probable, we may judge of the au- 
thority of thoſe moderns who aſſert with 
much confidence, that the number of its 
inhabitants muſt have been always inconſi- 
derable. 


Pag. 
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Pag. 61. I. 14. 

*« Moft active in buſineſs.” [5 Jepuvpyorae 
rec J. As the words which follow allude to 
Rom. c. xii. v. 11. it is probable, that the 
firſt part of the character alludes to what 
St Paul in the ſame paſſage mentions : 27 
ou. un 6xyngei, rendered in our vulgar 
tranſlation, “not ſlothful in buſineſs.” 

Pag. 61. I. 18. 

& Endured the ſearing of heated irons.” 
This circumlocution was neceſſary, becauſe 
“ cauteries” is not a word known in com- 
mon ſpeech. 

Pag. 64. I. 6. 

e That Jew,” &c. The. phraſe is ob- 
ſcure. Euſebius, probably, meant, that 
thoſe Egyptians, by aſſuming names from 
the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, gave te- 
ſtimony to their belief in its promiſes. Va- 
lefius thus prints the paſſage : | Toy is xpur- 
TO IV ymnouy T6 A νẽn Icęand 2d 
Oeu. x, 7. k. J; yet he approves of a differ- 

K 2 ent 
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ent reading, | Toy i xpurTo I, and 
ſeems to have followed it in his ver- 
ſion. In order to make the ſenſe perſpi- 
cuous, we ſhould read, „ 7 Ian: 
and then the latter part of the ſentence will 
allude to Galat. c. vi. v. 16. as the former 
part does to Rom. c. ii. v. 29. 

Valeſius adds, that the words, „ 73 Oy” 
ought to be omitted as ſuperfluous, becauſe 
Iſrael by itſelf, means one who ſees God. 
Put, even admitting this etymology to be 
unexceptionable, the obſervation of Vale- 
fius is crude and raſh, St Paul has uſed 
that very expreſſion which the critic repro- 
| bates; and, whatever might have been the. 
etymology of the word J/rael, there could 
be no impropriety in ſaying, that Iſrael, ei- 
ther conſidered as a believing nation, or as 
a believing individual, was the 1/rael of Cod; 
that is, “accepted by God,” or“ favoured 
« by Heaven.“ 


Pag. 
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Pag. 65. I. 5. 

* Tn inquiring exactly where that city 
«® was.” There are ſome who think it 
ſtrange, that the name of 7ery/alem ſhould 
have been unknown to Firmilianus. But it 
is to be obſerved, that the city erected on 
the ruins of Jeruſalem, or in the near neigh- 
bourhood of thoſe ruins, had univerſally 
the name of Elia; and that it is ſo called 
by Euſebius himſelf, in this very chapter. 
See alſo the notes of Valefius. p. 61. Even 
the Arabs, although wonderfully tenacious 
of ancient names, have admitted the more 
recent name of lia into their language. 
See Reland, Paleſtina, v. ii. p. 835. 

Beſides, the ancient capital of Judea had 
an appellation amongſt the Chriſtians of the 
Eaſt conſiderably different from that given 
to it by the Greeks and the Romans. One, 
acquainted with the word Hiero/celyma, or 
Hiereſolymæ, would not neceſſarily con- 
clude, chat the ſame place was ſignificd by 


the 
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the words, Schalem, Feruſchalaim, or Fe- 
ruſchalem. If, in the laſt century, a perſon 
at his examination before the Prefident of 
the North had declared, that Everwick was 
the place of his birth, and Vicole of his re- 
fidence, it is more than probable, that that 
magiſtrate would not have diſcovered York 
and Lincoln under ſuch antiquated diſ- 
guiſes. 

Perhaps the Egyptian, inſtead of employ- 
ing the word Jeruſalem in any ſhape, made 
anſwer, in his affected and figurative ſtyle, 
That he was of ATIATIOAIS, or of EIIOY- 
PANIHITOAIS, [the holy city, or the hea- 
venly city]; and if he did ſo, his language 
muſt have been unintelligible to Firmilia- 
nus, 


Pag. 66. L 2. 
« He continued to diſcourſe after his 
* own philoſophical and refined ſenſe.” ¶ a- 
T& Toy Id vo tpmoroper. | « He pphilaſo- 
« phiſed according to his own fancy.” But 
Se 


E 


© he allegoriſed” would have been a more 

proper expreſſion. Euſebius, poſſibly, al- 

ludes to the jargon of the later Platoniſts, 

which, with many things of no greater 

worth, obtained the name of philc/ophy. 
Pag. 66. 1. 4. 

s Inattentive.” Andau dc imigopiy - 
utroc.] The phraſe properly ſignifies, © not 
de taking cogniſance of,” or “ not animad- 
« verting on.” It is applied here in a ſin- 
gular manner. | 

Pag. 66. i. 7. 

« To feel none of thoſe pains.” [O 
inaiur donor Tw aner. Literally, ** Not 
« to liſten to his pains,” 

Pag. 66. I. g. 
„ Reſtleſs.” [topadzty.) The word in 
the original expreſſes the impatience of a 
horſe to move forwards. It is the fare laco 
neſcit of Virgil. 

Pag. 66. 1. 18. 
«© This reſolute perſon,” [ro rarer}, + 
| which 


* 
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which implies, either, © a young perſon,” 
or, © a reſolute perſon.” — Euſebius dwells 
too long on the miſunderſtanding between 
the judge and the priſoner. The obſtinacy 
of the one, in deſcribing the ſpiritual cha- 
raters of what he called © his native city,” 
and the perplexed ignorance of the other, 
buſied in ſearching for that city where it 
could not be found, exhibit a ſcene ſome- 
what ludicrous, and hardly confiſtent with 
the gravity of hiſtorical narrative. An au- 
thor of more correct taſte would have men- 
tioned the incident, but without dwelling on 
it, Here, however, as on many other oc- 
caſions, the injudicious ſelection of circum- 
ſtances adds to the credibility, while it de- 
tracts from the graces of the ſtory. 
Pag. 68. l. 15. 
„ Inſtead of ſhewing mercy.” The ſen+ 
tence, probably, imported, that the bodies 
of the condemned perſons ſhould be expoſed 
on a ſcaffold or gibbetz and, therefore, 
this 


( 81 ) 


this poor young flave offended, by ſpeaking 

in court for the mitigation of a ſentence al- 

ready pronounced. Venial faults theſe, 

and which a humane judge would have o- 

verlooked for the honour of humanity ! 
Pag. 68. I. 20. 

« As if ſtricken with a dart.” The hi- 
ſtorian, in forcible language, likens this fu- 
rious judge to a wild beaſt wounded. 

Pag. 69. 1. 6. 

« To be harrowed.“ LVU He b. 

Literally, © To be carded as wool.” 
Pag. 69. I. 20. 

« So he who came laſt to the combat,” 
&c. The meaning is, that Pamphilus and 
his companions were brought to trial ſooner 
than Porphyrius, but that Porphyrius ſuf- 
fered death ſooner than they. 

Pag. 70. I. 6. 

« Then might one have beheld,” &c. 

Here there occurs a ſentence of ſuch exceſ- 


five prolixity, that it ſeemed neceſſary to- 
L divide- 


on - - 
— — — — 
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divide it in the tranſlation. The exordium 
of the narrative is elegant; but there fol- 
lows a deſcription of the philoſophical 
garb of Porphyrius, which is ſomewhat 
puerile. 

Pag. 72. l. 19. 

« Changed his condition of ſoldier.” 
Fuels THY THC oTpalac CTRANAY Ny. | After 
e the change of his military ſervice.” Eu- 
ſebius, probably, means to contraſt the ſer- 
vice of Seleucus in the armies of Rome, 
with his warfare under the banners of Je- 
ſus Chriſt. 

Pag. 73. I. 3. 

« Of thoſe who exerciſe themſelves in 
% godlineſs.” KL Tis beo ,ẽẽ,p donν,V.] 
Valeſius juſtly explodes the opinion of thoſe 
who imagine that Monks are here meant; 
and he obſerves, that, at that time, ſuch an 
order of men was unknown in Paleſtine. 
Indeed the deſcription given of the active 


virtues of Seleucus bears no reſemblance to 
the. 
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the ſolitary and contemplative life of a re- 
cluſe. 


Pag. 73. 1.8, 

« Worthy of the vocation unto martyr- 
6 dom.” Laa AN ohn. The 
epithet eau, being of ambiguous mean- 
ing, is omitted by the tranſlator: it may ei- 
ther imply the excellency and eminence of 
the ſtate of martyrs, or it may relate to that 
ſudden and unexpected manner in which Se- 
leucus was called to ſuffer death. 

Pag. 73. I. 16. 

« As it ſhould ſeem, the chief gate ha- 
« ving been unbarred.“ It is impoſſible to 
vindicate this rhetorical deſcription, which 
would have been hardly tolerable in a Greek 
homily : neither will the qualifying phraſe, 
as it ſhould ſeem, Doc tomce |, atone for the 
ſtrange impropriety of the context. 

Pag. 74. L 11. 

*« Amongſt his fellow-ſervants.” In the 

original it is, “ amongft them,” A literal 
1 tran{lationm 
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( 34 ) 
tranſlation would have occaſioned ambi- 
guity. Inſtead of ['74p} avſvc], another 
reading has been ſuggeſted, [ee av], 
that is, “ with Firmilianus himfelf.” 
Pag. 74. I. 15. 

More exaſperated.” In the original it 
is, e&urag ; Which implies, that the appear - 
ance of Theodulus, who was of the houſe- 
hold of the Governor, did more exaſperate, 
ſharpen, or fret, his maſter, than the ap- 
pearance of any other of the accuſed Chri- 
ſtians had done. The reaſon is obvious. 
Firmilianus feared that the authority and 
example of Theodulus might excite his fel- 
low-ſervants to become Chriſtians ; and this 
would have reduced the Governor to the al- 
ternative, either of deſtroying his flaves, a 
very valuable part of property, or of conni- 
ving at the violation of the Imperial edict, 
in order to preſerve them, Beſides, it is 
probable, that his ſelf-importance was hurt 


dy the e of one of his own 
houſchold, 
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Houſehold, in thus contradicting his com- 
mands, | 
Pag. 75. l. 10. 

© Tabernacles.“ [oxmoudle], that is, 
the body, conſidered as the temporary refi- 
dence of an immortal ſoul, The word in 
the like metaphorical ſenſe is in 2 Pet. c. i. 
v. 13. 14-3 and to that paſſage, probably, 
Euſebius alludes. The energy of the word 
tabernacle, when thus applied, will be bet- 
ter underſtood by a ſoldier, who paſſes a 
ſhort campaign under the covert of a tent, 
or by a mountaineer, who erects a ſummer's 
booth for the purpoſe of tending his cattle, 
than by thoſe who dwell in entailed pa- 
laces. 

Pag. 76. 1. 10. 

& In company with Pamphilus.“ Vale- 
ſius tranſlates the paſſage, ** qui in ſubeundo 
% martyrio comites Pamphili efſe meruerunt;“ 
as if the honour did not conſiſt in ſuffering 

martyrdom, 


13 


martyrdom, but in ſuffering it at the ſame 
time that Pamphilus did. 
Pag. 79. 

Chap. xii. This chapter has been ſtrange- 
ly miſunderſtood, and inferences have been 
drawn from it to the diſcredit of the writer, 
Mr Gibbon ſays, The graveſt of the ec- 
& cleſiaſtical hiſtorians, Euſebius himſelf, 
& indirectly confeſſes, that he has related 
« whatever might redound to the glory, and 
% that he has ſuppreſſed all that could tend 
cc to the diſgrace, of religion. Such an ac- 
c knowledgement will naturally excite a ſuſ- 
cc picion, that a writer who has ſo openly vi- 
tc (lated one of the fundamental laws of hi- 
ce ſtory, has not paid a very ſtrict regard to 
cc the obſervance of the other.” That is, in 
plain blunt Engliſh, “ The hiſtorian who 
« admits that he ſuppreſſes truth, may well 
ce be ſuſpected of telling Hes.“ There is 
added in a note, © Such is the fair deduc- 
© tion from two remarkable paſſages in Eu- 

6s ſebius,” 


1 


« ſebius, 1. viii, c. 2.; and De Martyr, Pa- 
leſtin. c. 12. | 

In the verſion of Valeſius the words of 
Euſebius are much more forcible than the 
words uſed by the author himſelf, In 1. viii. 
c. 2. Valeſius renders Lx nwt]epor dixypapen ]., 
&« Nefas mihi eſſe duco:“ whereas the lite- 
ral ſenſe is, „It is not mine to deſcribe.” 
He alſo renders [x ur Gmxeror un rap. 
dds], “Nec commemorare nobis deco- 
& rum ſit:” whereas the words ſeem to ſig- 
nify, © It is not my concern or buſineſs to 
« deliver to memory, it does not fall within 
<« the plan of my work:“ | yur axxirproy ]. 

In c. xii. De Martyr. Paleſt. the words 
of the verſion of Valeſius are, Cum i- 
« gitur propoſito noſtro maximè congruat, 
« ea dicere, ac ſcribere, et fidelium auri- 
« bus commendare, quæ in religione noftra 
« gravia atque honeſta ſunt, et quæcunque 
« ad laudem et gloriam pertinent.“ But 
the original is ſomewhat different, and the 


words. 
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words d yap vo cure xa; wanud xala d- 
ieo xdyoy x. T. . mean, that Euſebius pro- 
poſed to treat of whatſoever things, ac- 
& cording to holy writ, [Philip. iv. 8. J, are 
lovely, and of good report; and if there 


be any virtue, or any praiſe,” &c. 


The fair meaning of Euſebius is, that the 
purpoſe of his work was, to deſcribe the vir- 
tues of the martyrs, and their admirable 
conſtancy under ſufferings. 

Had Euſebius undertaken to write a hi- 
ſtory of the corruptions prevalent in the 
Chriſtian church at the zra of the great and 
laſt perſecution, and had he written it in an 
imperfect or partial manner, he might have 
been accuſed of the violation of one of the 
great laws of hiſtory; and it would have 
made no difference whether he had con- 


feſſed his purpoſe of giving an imperfect or 


partial account, or whether his readers had 
detected his prevarication and bad faith; 
unleſs, perhaps, it might be faid, that he 

who 


(' 3 


who acknowledges his intention of /up- 
preſſing the truth, is leſs culpable than he 
who ſuppreſſes it under ſpecious „ | 
tions of impartiality. 

But Euſebius did not undertake to write 
a hiſtory of the corruptions in the Chriſtian 
church at the zra of the great and laſt per- 
fecution : on the contrary, he propoſed to 
confine his work to the delineating the he- 
roical perſeverance of the martyrs ;- and he 
began with declaring, in expreſs words, that 
he was not to write a hiſtory of the corrup- 
tions in the Chriſtian church. To this de- 
claration it is that he refers, Mart. Paleſt. 
c. 12. And Valeſius rightly obſerves, that 
although a like ſentiment occurs, Hift. Ec- 
cleſ. I. viii. c. 2. the reference is to a pre- 
face of that work, now loſt. 

Had Euſebius given a detail of the cor- 
ruptions of the Chriſtian church, of the 
careleſs and irregular ordination of biſhops, 
and of the ſcandalous diſſenſions among the 

M brethren, 
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brethren, the work would have been cu- 


rious, but it would have been different from 
what he propoſed to write. 

An author, undertaking to relate the ca- 
lamities of the Proteſtants under Mary Queen 
of England, would not have incurred any 
blame, although he had omitted the mi- 
ſerable diſputes concerning forms and ce- 
remonies which too much occupied the at- 
tention of the perſecuted in thoſe times. 

Queſtions have occurred as to certain 


rights of authors; but, I ſuppoſe, that the 


right of an author to chuſe his own ſubject 
has never been queſtioned ; and when an 
author once chuſes his ſubject, he ought to 
treat it in a regular, not a deſultory, man- 
ner. 

The work of Euſebius, if conſtructed on 


that plan which ſome of his readers propoſe, 


muſt. have had a motley appearance. The 
ordination of illiterate or unworthy biſhops 
would have been interwoven wich the nar- 

rative 
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rative of the virtues and ſufferings of Apphi- 
anus and Pamphilus; the diſſenſions among 
the brethren with the meek and benevolent 
prayer of the dying Paulus, and the forti- 
tude of many martyrs with the defection of 
thoſe men who eſteemed rather this life 
than „ the reproach of Chriſt.” Then 
would Euſebius have been triumphantly cen- 
ſured for want of judgement and perſpi- 
cuity, and for having given a tedious detail 
of frivolous controverſies and eccleſiaſtical 
altercations, inſtead of a pure and genuine 
Hiſtory of the Martyrs. 

But Euſebius avoided this: he choſe a 
ſubject, and he perſevered in it, without be- 
wildering himſelf and his readers, in di- 
greſſions. If he ever deviates, it is but for a 
moment, and even then he does not loſe 
ſight of his ſubject. 

In the ſame twelfth chapter, Euſebius, by 
a well-known figure in rhetoric, hints at 
thoſe corruptions and enormities which it 
M 2 fell 
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Fell not within the purpoſe of his work par- 
ticularly to deſcribe. He ſays, that he will 
not mention them; and then, in few and 
forcible words, he exhibits a gerieral view 
of them to his readers. 

Pag. 79. I. 15. Pag. 80. I. 3. 

4 Appointed—thoſe preſidents of church 
es — to the ſuperintendency of camels.” 
True rur EXANTIOY Ty0ed|u] og u, Ppove 
71 — tpocorhod|o. | The expreſſion is 
lively, but rather too ſatirical and infalting. 
£6 The preſidents of churches were by divine 
« juſtice appointed to the preſidentſbip of ca- 
% mels;” that is, they were more fit to 
ce be camel-drivers than biſbops.” In every 
province there were camels and horſes, the 
property of the Emperor, for ſupplying pu- 
lic exigencies: the unhappy men mention- 


ed by Euſebius, appear to have been em- 


ployed in tending thoſe animals. 
Pag. 80. 1. 4. 
4 Brutiſh and deformed animals.“ The 
original 


(93 ) 


original is oddly exprefled, . A brute ani- 


* mal, and in the nature of its body moſt 


*« crooked.” [axiys xa? Ty Ts owudler pie: 
oxonwlals tus, ] This reproach, on the na- 


ture and form of camels, is introduced mere- - 
1y for the ſake of the contraſt with * the ra- 


% tional flocks of Chriſt.” 
| Pag. 80. I. 10. 
„ Underwent.“ Literally, * exhauſted.” 
[ammanxar] This is a very difficult paſ- 
ſage. The words naturally imply, that the 
biſhops of whom Euſebius ſpeaks with ſuch 
ſcorn, endured grievous hardſhips becauſe 
they would not furrender the goods of the 
church which were committed to their cu- 
ſtody and charge. This behaviour would 
have been honourable and praiſe-worthy ; 
and yet it is plain that Euſebius, in his 
twelfth chapter, meant not to record any 
thing to the honour and praiſe of thoſe bi- 
ſhops. The only interpretation that occurs 
for reconciling the fact related with the 
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the purpoſe of the relator, is this, that the 
biſhops, firſt of all, embezzled the goods of 
the ruined church for their own private e- 
molument, and, afterwards, were conſtrain- 
ed by ſeverities to ſurrender them to the 
Imperial officers.. 

Pag. 81. 1.8. | 

* Declined. 2 Craęaſſv u. This, in 
common colloquial Engliſh, might be ren- 
dered aptly enough, © I begged to be ex- 

« .cuſed.” 

Pag. 81. I. 15. 

« Hiſtory of the admirable witneſſes.” 
By what means Euſebius himſelf avoided 
thoſe calamities which, as an eye-witneſs, 
he ſo accurately deſcribes, is a queſtion to 


be expected from every intelligent reader of 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 


Some indeed there are who ſee no neceſ- 
ſity for ſuch inquiries. Their maxim is, 
« Our friends always act right:“ A maxim 
containing the quinteſſence of many vo- 

lumes; 


9 3 


lumes; and if they are reaſonably well ſa- 
tisfied with the general ſtrain of the ſent. 
ments of Euſebius, they will never aſk how 
he could honourably avoid the common dif- 
aſters. 

How placid is the courſe of his reading 
who ſees no difficulties! Like the Camilla 
of Virgil, | 


Ille vel intactæ ſegetis per ſumma volaret &c. 


But as there are ſome who move too light- 
ly over hiſtorical ground, ſo there are o- 
thers who think, that, at every ſtep, they 
have impediments to encounter. Such per- 
ſons are conſtantly embarraſſed ; they heſitate, 
and they know not what to believe. The 
former would never inquire how Euſebius 
eſcaped, and the latter would ſuſpect, that 
he owed his ſafety to a ſinful compliance 
with the rites of Paganiſm. - | 

There is a medium between that diſpoſt- 
tion of mind which ſatisfies itſelf without 


inquiry, 
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inquiry, and that which, after every inquiry, 
ſtill remains unſatisfied. 

The perſecution in Paleſtine, begun by 
Diocletian, and continued by Galerius and 
Maximin Daza, was not the united effort 
of policy and ſuperſtition againſt a new ſect, 
inconſiderable in its numbers. It took its 
riſe from the paſſionate and haſty counſels 
of Emperors who appear to have been igno- 
raut of the true ſtate of things in their ex- 
tenſive dominions. | 

In Paleſtine, particularly, many men had 
embraced the Chriſtian faith; and, it is pro- 
bable, that there were many more who de- 
ſpiſed the tenets and ceremonies of Pagan- 
iſm; for ſuch is the temper of mankind: 
previous to mighty changes in religion, Pa- 
ganiſm, an engine of ſtate-policy, could not 
be made to act with its full energy, unleſs 
when the ſtate gave inceſſant attention to all 
its wheels; but the {kill requiſite for direQ- 


ing a machine ſo complicated, was not to be 
found 


8.) 


found amongſt thoſe mean and barbarous 
' adventurers who now governed the em- 
3 TEEN | 
They imagined that the Chriſtian religion 
might be ſuppreſſed like a ſudden mutiny 
in armies, and therefore they iſſued ſangui- 
nary edicts, commanding © that all men 
« ſhould ceaſe to be Chriſtians, and ſhould 
<< worſhip the gods of the ſtate.” : 
In ſuch a province as Paleſtine, where the 
religion of Jeſus had taken deep root, this 
impetuous ſeverity was, perhaps, unpopu- 
lar. The Heathens were connected with the 
/Chriſtians in blood, friendſhip, and com- 
mon ſociety ; and it is evident from the wri- 
tings of Euſebius, that they often pitied the 
calamities of the ſufferers. We may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe, that this compaſſion would 
induce them, as they had opportunity, to 
favour the concealment of many of their 
Chriſtian acquaintance, and to aid their 
Might from one city to another. But the 
N detail 
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detail of thoſe things is not to be looked for 


in the hiſtory of Euſebius, who profeſſes to 
relate the ſufferings of the Chriſtians, and 


not the means by which any of them e- 


ſcaped the extremities of perſecution. | 
From the character of Galerius and Ma- 

ximin Daza it may be inferred, that the go- 

vernors appointed by them were men of 


rude manners: and, no doubt, they had e- 
moluments ariſing from the confiſcation of 


the effects of the criminals, and even from 
the ſentences which adjudged them to work 


in the mines. Nevertheleſs we ſee that the 


edicts were reiterated and enforced from 
time to time. This ſhews that the alacrity 
of the governors in executing their bloody 
taſk did not keep pace with the violence of 


the Imperial court. And indeed we learn 


from chap. i. of the Martyrs in Paleſtine, 
that ſometimes the Governors, or their ſub- 
ordinate miniſters, made a very imperfect 
inquiſition into the behaviour of the Chri- 

ſtians, 


* 
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fans, and were willing to overlook the ſpi- 


rit, if not the letter, of the edits. 
In ſuch circumſtances a prudent and in- 


offenſive perſon, of no eminent rank, might, 
without any diſhonourable compliance, e- 


fcape unobſerved. 


Eufebius, as a man of letters, may have 
found friends to intereſt themſelves for him, 


and even to purchaſe his ſafety. We know, 
that on a particular occaſion all the Chri- 
ſtian priſoners, ſave one, were releaſed; 
and it is not improbable, that the ſame 
ſort of indulgence might have been re- 
peated. | 6 

Beſides, we learn accidentally, that, du- 


ring the perſecution, Euſebius removed from 


one country to another; that he was in 
Phcenicia, b. 8. c. 7. and in Egypt, b. 8. 
c. 9. This judicious and evangelical con- 
duct enabled him to elude the fury of the 
perſecutors, which muſt have been chiefly 
directed againſt the inhabitants of the dif- 
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ferent territories where the edicts were: pro- 
mulgated. 

Had the perſecution ceaſed after five 
years, Pamphilus, the moſt eminent of the 
Chriſtians at Cæſarea, would have eſcaped 
death, without“ having made fhipwreck 
of the faith;” and had the perſecution 
laſted more than eight years, Euſebius might, 
poſſibly, liave ſuffered martyrdom. In the 
courſe of calamities which endure long, 
ſome men muſt ſuffer earlier, and ſome la- 
ter. This ſurely will be admitted; for the 
contrary propoſition implies an abſurdity, 

If Euſebius could not have eſcaped unleſs 
by ſome ſinful compliance, neither could 
any other impriſoned Chriſtian of Paleſtine, 
who, without loſs of eyes, or maiming of 
limbs, ſurvived the perſecution. But this 
inference is extravagant, and cannot be 
true. . 

It was well known,” ſays Mr Gibbon, 
1 that Euſebius had been thrown into pri- 


„% {on; 
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« fon; and it was ſuggeſted, that he had 


& purchaſed his. deliverance by ſome diſno- 


« nourable compliance. The reproach was 
c“ urged in his lifetime, and even in his pre- 
ſence, at the council of Tyre. See Tille- 
mont, Memoires Eccleſiaſtiques, tom. viii. 
«« part i. p. 67.” | 


cc 


Inſtead of examining Tillemont, I ſhalt 


trace this ſtory to the works of . Athanaſius 
and Epiphanius, where Tillemont found it. 

Athanaſius, in his ſecond Apologetical 
diſcourſe againſt the Arians, quotes an - 
conumical or general epiſtle from the bi- 


ſhops of Egypt aſſembled in council at A- 
lexandria. 


4 


This precious fragment of Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory affords matter for divers obſerva- 
tions. What a council of biſhops,” ſays 


the council at Alexandria, „and what an 


& aſſembly of men holding the truth! 
« which of the majority was not our e- 
«© nemy? Did not Euſebius and his aſſo- 


6 ciates, 
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* ciates, maddened with Arianiſm, impe- 
« tuouſly aſſault and overbear us; and did 
they not draw along with them others to 
« concur in their opinions? Did not we, 
„in our deſpatches, inceſſantly repreſent 
«© them as favourers of the tenets of Arius ? 
% and was not Euſebius of Cæſarea in Pa- 
« leftine accuſed by our confeſſors of having. 
% ſacrificed ?” 

1. Here it will be obſerved, that, by means 
of repeated interrogations, hiſtorical propo- 
ſitions aſſume a declamatory form. Suck 
was the faulty ſtyle of that age: Imperial e- 
dicts, didactic diſcourſes, and even letters 
of buſineſs, had a rhetorical appearance. 

2. For diſcovering the real ſentiments of 
the writers, we ought to diveſt their language 
of all faſhionable ornaments, and exhibit it 
in the ſhape of ſimple narrative; for, how- 
ever men may ſpeak, they do not think in 
tropes and figures. 

The narrative of the Fgyptian biſhops, in 

| plain 
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plain language, will run thus: * The coun- | 
“ cil at Tyre was not an aſſembly of biſhops | | 
« impartial and orthodox; for every man F 


© of the majority in that council was our | | 
© enemy. Euſebius, the preſident, and his {| 
.*© aſſociates, were Arians : they violently 
«* overbore us, and they drew others along 
% with them to.concur in their opinions. 
Our deſpatches, written at the time, cea- 
« ſed not to repreſent, that the leaders in 
c that aſſembly were of unſound principles: 
« and indeed thoſe men were of ſo bad re- 
« port, that our confeſſors openly accuſed 
« Euſebius, biſhop of Cæſarea, of having 
« ſacrificed to idols.” 

3. From this epiſtle we may with certainty 
conclude, that the Euſebius who preſided at 
the council of Tyre was a different perſon 
from Euſebius Pamphilus, biſhop of Cæſa- 
rea. The Egyptian biſhops make that diſ- 
tinction between the two which many mo- 
dern authors have overlooked : and if Eu- 

ſebius 
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Febius of Cæſarea did not preſide, we may 


be affured that Euſebius biſhop' of Nicome- 
dia did. nn ML Ss 

J. There appears to have been a leading 
party in the council of Tyre, ſtrengthened 
by the acceſſion of ſome men, who, proba- 
bly, did not pretend to underſtand the me- 
rits of the queſtions agitated in that council. 
This is ſo much in the common courſe of 
human things, that it is probable, although 
we have only the evidence of the enemies of 
that. council for proof of it. 

F. At the council of Tyre there was a di- 
verſity of ſentiments, and the majority over- 
ruled the minority with a high hand. 

6. Neither will it eſcape obſervation, that 
here an example occurs of the fond partia- 
:lity which we are apt to entertain for per- 

ſons of our own ſect. Our confeſſors,“ ſay 
the Egyptian biſhops, actuſed Euſebius of 


e apoſtaſy.“ But, in truth, while the per- 


ecution raged, there was no queſtion as to 
diſtinctions 


ie) 


diſtinctions between Orthodox and Arian. 

In the eyes of the Heathens, whoever re- 

fuſed to ſacrifice to the gods of the ſtate, was 

guilty of being a Chriſtian ;z and Arius could 

not have avoided puniſhment, by pleading 
js ſpeculations at a Roman tribunal. 

7. No order was kept at the council of 
Tyre; for while the queſtion was between 
Athanaſius and his antagoniſts, Fuſebius 
biſhop of Cæſarea had a ſevere charge 
brought againſt him. We learn from Epi- 
phanius, that Potamo biſhop of Heracleo- 
polis brought the charge, and that the pre- 
ſident then adjourned the aſſembly. This 
\ſhews that the preſident could not maintain 
order. | 

8. And here we may remark the addi- 
tions and embelliſhments which a ſtory re- 
ceives in the relating. Epiphanius would 
not have omitted any credible circumſtance 
tending to the diſcredit of -Fuſebius Pam- 
philus, a court-favourite, and one of dubi- 
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ous Orthodoxy ; and yet the account which 
Epiphanius gives of what occurred at the 
council of Tyre runs thus. © The bleſſed 
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* Potamo was zealous for truth and ortho- 


doxy, a free ſpeaker, and no reſpecter of 
perſons. In the perſecution he had been 
deprived of an eye for the cauſe of the 
truth. When he perceived Euſebius ſit- 
ting in judgement, while Athanaſius 
ſtood, he, labouring under the weight of 
affliction, «and weeping, as ſincere men 
are wont, addrefled himſelf in a loud 
voice to Eufebius, hat, ſaid he, Euſe- 
bius, do you fit, while Athanaſius, guilt- 
leſs as he is, is tried by you? Who can 
endure this? Tell me, was you not in 
priſen together with me during the perſe- 
cution ? As for me, I caſt out an eye for 
the truth's ſake; but you appear without 
any blemiſh : neither did, you ſuffer mar- 
tyrdom, for you are here alive, and no 
wife mutilated, How could you eſcape 

cc From 
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tc from priſon, unleſs you promiſed to our 


« perſecutors, that you would ſacrifice, , or 


& wnleſs you did facrifice?” ['a un dri un 


Tolg Thy arayxny Te types nuly imeriyxcos Th 
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For the benefit of the unlearned reader, 
the material words ſhall be variouſly ren- 
dered. Thus, Unleſs you had promiſed 
to our perſecutors to ſacrifice, or did ſa- 
« crifice ?” 

Or, „Could you have eſcaped from pri- 
« ſon, unleſs you had promiſed to do, or 
& had actually done, the unlawful thing?“ 


Or, © Since you have come out of priſon 


« ſafe and found, you muſt have promiſed 
& to our perſecutors, that you would ſa- 
« crifice; and perhaps you have ſacri- 
cc ficed.” 

The general import of the words is the 


ſame in all the verſions; and it muſt be ad- 


mitted, that the zeal of Potamo led him to- 


ule very intemperate language, and hardly 
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. conſiſtent with the apoſtolical precepts. That 


« the reproach of diſhonourable compliance 
« was urged againſt Euſebius, in his own 
&« preſence,” is true: but then we ought to 
remember by whom it was urged ;z. by a man 
in a paſſion, who aſſerted nothing from his 
own knowledge, and who fatisfied himſelf 
with making a declamatory charge : and this 
charge, it will be remarked, went on the 
illogical and erroneous ſuppoſition, that 
no Chriſtian, if once impriſoned, could 
have eſcaped puniſhment, unlefs by means. 
of a criminal compliance with the rites of 
Paganiſm, 

The zeal and ſufferings of Potamo might 
have intitled him to that reſpect which con- 
liſts in making no anſwer to. words that 


ought not to, have been uſed; and hard 
would the lot be of calm and prudent per- 


ſons, if their filence on ſuch occaſions were 
to be interpreted as a confeſſion of the truth. 


of the words ſpoken. What Potamo ſaid, 


was 
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was contrary to the order obſerved in all 
well-regulated afſemblies z and had Euſebius 
made any anſwer, it would only have ſerved 
to increaſe the diſorder z and, probably, it 
was on that account that the preſident ad- 
journed the council, 

We now ſee, how little reaſon there was 
for Tillemont, and other writers, to con- 
ſider what paſſed at the council of 'Tyre as 
truly prejudicial to the character of Euſe- 
bius. 

Valeſius has treated of this ſubject, al- 
though with more brevity; and he draws 
the ſame concluſion that I do. © Cardi- 
„ nalis Baronius illud quaſi certum ratum- 
4% que arripuit, quod Euſebio per jurgium 
*« ct altercationem objectum eſt ab ejus ad- 
& yerſariis,. nec ullius teſtimonio confirma- 
„% tum.” De vita et ſcriptis Euſebii Cæſa- 
rienſis, fol. 2. 6. 

Pag. 82. I. 10. 
Who enjoyed much liberty.“ For they 
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were permitted to worſhip God after their 
own manner. This is a privilege which e- 
very rational being arrogates to itſelf ; and 
yet there are examples of its having been 
denied to Chriſtians by Chriſtians z on this 
principle, as I ſhould ſuppoſe, “ That it is 
& better to have no religion at all, than to 
% profeſs heterodox opinions.” 
Pag. 83. I. 20. 

“The third, a preſbyter.“ [TperPulepor d 
Nec]. He is called Helias by the Greek 
martyrologiſts; and, poſlibly, that was the 
original reading in Euſebius. 

Pag. 84. I. 3. 

« PATERMUTHIUS.“ Mentioned by Pho- 
tius, Bibliath. e. 118. as a chief perſon among 
the Chriſtians condemned to the mines. 
Pag. 85. I. 11. 

Jonxx.“ Euſebius, in treating of this ſin- 
gular perſon, deviates a little from his prin- 
cipal ſubject; yet ſtill without loſing ſight 
of it. It is not certain from his narrative, 
whether 


F 


whether John had his eyes put out by the 
perſecutors, or became blind through acci- 
dent. 

Pag. 88. 1. 1. 

A clear and poſitive argument.” Surely 
Euſebius might have diſcovered ſufficient e- 
vidence of a propoſition introduced with 
{ſuch ſolemnity of words, although he had 


never heard the ſcriptures rehearſed by a 
blind man, 


Pag. 89. I. 17. 

% The various and diverſified combats.” 
Some ſhort notice of the circumſtances of 
this tedious and ſevere perſecution might 
have been looked for in the great work of 
Mr Gibbon; but, as he himſelf informs us, 
* he has purpoſely abſtained from deſcri- 
„ bing the particular ſufferings and deaths 
c of the Chriſtian martyrs. It would have 
c been an eaſy taſk, (ſays he), from the hi- 
c ſtory of Euſebius, from the declamations 
« of Lactantius, and from the moſt ancient 
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«© as, to collect a long ſeries of horrid and 
v« diſguſtful pictures, and to fill many pages 
| « with racks and ſcourges, with iron hooks, 
| « and red-hot beds, and with all the va- 
| c riety of tortures which fire and ſteel, ſa- 
vage beaſts, and more ſavage execution» 
v ers, could inflict on the human body. 
© Theſe melancholy ſcenes might be enli- 
« vened by a croud of viſions and miracles, 
« deſtined either to delay the death, to ce- 
tc Jebrate the triumph, or to diſcover the 
4c relics of thoſe canonized ſaints who fuf- 
« fered for the name of Chriſt. But I can- 
«© not determine what I ought to tranſcribe, 
* ill I am ſatisfied how much I ought to be- 
: tc l/iquve.” [p. 649.0 
Fo The words of Mr Gibbon imply, that 1% 
| | moſt ancient acts delineate the particular ſuf- 
44 | ferings of the Chriſtian martyrs during that 
1 perſecution which was firſt authoriſed by 
1 the edicts of Diocletian; — and is it indeed 
| poſſible, that an author ſo eminently ſupe- 
1 rior 
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rior to baſe and vulgar prejudices, ſhould 
Have adopted the trite phraſe of ſome pu- 
bliſhers of Martyrologies ? and does he be- 
lieve, that thoſe moſt ancient acts have been 
tranſmitted from the beginning of the fourth 
century to the preſent times, genuine and 
uncontaminated ! 

In ſclecting and publiſhing his Acta Mar- 
tyrum, Ruinart was more ſcrupulous than 
ſome of his fellow-labourers ; for he could 
not, like Jacobus a Voragine, Bollandus, 
Papebroch, and the rabble of Greek Mar- 
tyrologiſts, digeſt iron and adamant; and 
yet no intelligent critic, I ſpeak not merely 
of Proteſtants, will admit the authenticity 
of the twentieth part of the Acta ſincera 
Martyrum, as publiſhed by Ruinart. 7 

The ſtories, in particular, reſpecting the 
martyrdoms under Diocletian and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, are either groſsly interpolated, or 
manifeſtly forged. 

Mr Gibbon, it ſeems, © is not /atisfied 
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„% how much of thoſe moſt ancient acts he 
cc ought to believe.“ But his readers in ge- 


neral are ſatisfied to diſbelieve them all. 


«« Viſions and miracles” are mentioned in 
the paſſage now under conſideration : it is 
uncertain whether Mr Gibbon meant to 
blend or to ſeparate them; but, that no part 
of his propoſitions may be omitted, let us 
ſuppoſe that he meant to diſtinguiſh viſions 
from miracles, although ſix cauſes of hefi- 


tation ſhould thence ariſe, while poſſibly 


there are indeed only three. 

His caufes of heſitation, in their utmoſt 
latitude, are, that the following particulars 
appear related in the moſt ancient acts, in 
Lactantius, or in Euſebius: 


1. Viſions, deſtined to delay the death 
2. Miracles, | of the martyrs. 


3. Viſions, deſtined to celebrate their 
4. Miracles, | triumph, 


5. Viſions, ! 3 to diſcover their 
6. Miracles, relics, 


With 


C Hg 


Wich reſpect to the moſt ancient acts, they 
muſt be laid out of the queſtion ; for there 
are none ſuch, in that age, of authentic 
credit, 

And with reſpect to the teſtimony of Lac- 
tantius, it matters not whether Mr Gibbon's 
cauſes of hefitation were ix, or only three; 
for Lactantius makes no mention whatever 
either of viſions or of miracles | 

And now one is led to inquire, why the 
viſions and miracles recorded by forgers and 
interpolators in the maſt ancient acts, ſhould 
detract from the credibility of Lactantius, 
who has not recorded any ſuch viſions or 
-miracles ? | 

6 Philip de Comines, and Varillas, have 
te related the events of the reign of Lewis XI. 
« King of France. The narrative of Va- 
& rillas has a fabulous air, and therefore, 
& until I am ſatisfied how much of it I 
*« ought to believe, I cannot determine what 


“J ought to tranſcribe from the writings 
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© of Philip de Comines.” This reaſoning 
is not ſatis factory. | 

There is another cauſe for not crediting 
the teſtimony of Lactantius, which, at firſt 
view, ſeems to be implied in the words of 
Mr Gibbon. He ſays, that “ he might 
have filled many pages with the declama- 
© tions of Lactantius.“ Mr Gibbon, how» 
cver, cannot mean, that an author who 
writes in a declamatory ſtyle is unworthy of 
credit; for he himſelf, on other occaſions, 
has not only appealed to the evidence of 
Lactantius, but has even quoted the pane- 
gyriſts of the lower empire, men by profeſ- 
ſion acclaimers. 

But does the account of the laſt perſecu- 
tion, as given by Lactantius, indeed merit 
the name of declamation ? | 

The learned reader will recolle&, that the 
only paſlage in that account which can, with 
propriety, be termed declamation, is the ad- 
dreſs to Donatus, c. 16. De mort, perſecut.; 

and 
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and that all the reſt is of a ſtyle no more de- 
clamatory than that in which Tacitus re- | 
lates the perſecution of the Chriſtians un- | 
der Nero. 

Mr Gibbon, in moſt elegant Engliſh, pa- 
raphraſed the 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, and 
14th chapters of the author De mortibus 
perſecutorum, which relate © the beginning 
« of ſorrows,” [p. 681.—686.]; and then | 
he ſtopped abruptly, — © not being ſatisfied 
„ what he onght to believe.“ 

Why ſhould he have with-held his aſſent 
from * the racks, ſcourges, iron hooks, 1 
“ and red-hot beds,” ſaid to have been em- | j 
ployed as inſtruments of torture in the reign Ii! 
of Diocletian, and of his aſſociates and ſuc- | 
ceſſors, while ſcepticiſm itſelf muſt acknow- | | 
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ledge, that the very ſame inſtruments of tor- [if 
ture were employed againſt the Chriſtians of | 
Gaul under the mild and envied admini- ll 
ſtration of the Antonines ? | 
Let us now inquire what circumſtances 1 | 
there 
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there are in the narrative of Euſebius to 
warrant all or any of the cauſes of heſita- 
tion in Mr Gibbon. — © Viſions deſtined to 
« delay the death, or to celebrate the tri- 
„ umphs of the martyrs, and viſions and 
4 miracles deſtined to er their relics.” 
There are none. 

And as to © miracles deſtined to delay 
* the death of the martyrs,” there is only 
one paſſage, in the account which Euſebius 
gives of the perſecution, that can poſſibly 
be viewed in that light. It is a paſſage in 
b. viii. c. 7. Euſebius there ſays, that the 
wild beaſts would not touch the martyrs at 
Tyre. As, however, he acknowledges, in 
many other paſſages, that the wild beaſts ac- 
tually devoured the bodies of the martyrs, 
we are authorized to aſcribe that incident to 


fome natural cauſe, perhaps to the ſhouts 
and tumult of the brutal ſpectators, which 
frightened the wild beaſts. But, ſurely, the 


mention of ſuch an incident could never af- 
ford 
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ford ſufficient cauſe for rejecting the whole 
evidence of Euſebius, in a long and labour- 
ed hiſtory. 

The only other cauſe of heſitation re- 
maining is that which reſpects © miracles 
« deſtined to celebrate the triumph of the 
« martyrs.” And here, it muſt be acknow- 
tedged, that Mr Gibbon alludes to ſome idle 
Actions in the moſt ancient acts; for there is 
as little in Euſebius, as in Lactantius, which, 
fairly and candidly, can be ſuppoſed to have 
been under his view. 

Pag. 90. I. 14. 

« They obtained peace.” By the mode- 
rate counſels of that excellent prince Con- 
ſtantius, ſurnamed Chlorus, the father of 
Conſtantine the Great. 

Pag. 90. I. 15. 

« For the ſake of their /ingleneſs of heart, 
e and their faith.” [T, Toy d α N 
K. T. c. J. Their ſimplicity and faith,“ would 
have been an apter verſion; but, in Engliſh, 

the 
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che word /implicity is ambiguous ; and, when 
Joined with faith, it might have afforded 
occaſion for ſome ſorry witticiſm, in the 
mouths of thoſe who underſtand not the 
juſt ſenſe either of the one word or of 
the other. —In this paſſage Euſebius ſeems 
to cenſure obliquely the ſcandalous diſſen- 


. ſions which had prevailed in the Eaſt, and 
5 to contraſt them with the candour of the 
6 Weſtern church. 

: Pag. 90. 1. 18. 
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cc And now,” &c. The ſenſe of the o- 
Tiginal is clouded by many words. I am 
not ſure whether I have rightly expreſſed 
the notion of the author; nor, indeed, 
whether his notion is capable of being ex- 

preſſed in clear language. | 
Pag. 91. I. 10. 

« Our rulers.“ Although Euſebius ſpeaks 
of © rulers,” yet it is plain, that Galerius 
alone is here meant. This affords a notable 
confirmation of what the author De mortibus 
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perſecutorum affirms, that the perſecutiou 
was inſtigated by Galerius. 
Pag. 92. I. 1. 

Edict of Galerius.” This valuable mo- 
nument of antiquity was only khown by the 
verſion of Euſebius, until, in the laſt cen- 
tury, the treatiſe De mortibus perſecutorum 
chanced to be diſcovered. In it the original 
edict is preſerved, which is here tranſlated. 
Fuſebius, ſpeaking with diffidence of his 
own verſion, ſays, that it was made “ ac- 


* cording to the beſt of his ability,” 


Lx To duraliy |. 

Mr Gibbon prefixes ſome ufeful obſerva- 
tions to his paraphraſe of the edict. He 
ſays, „The frequent diſappointments of his 
“ ambitious views, the experience of fix 

« years of perſecution, and the ſalutary re- 
e Aeftions which a lingering and painful diſ- 
« temper ſuggeſted to the mind of Galerius, 
* at length convinced him, that the moſt 
violent efforts of deſpotiſm are inſufficient 
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to extirpate a whole people, or to ſubdue 
their religious prejudices, Deſirous re- 
« pairing the miſchief that he had occaſioned, 
«© he publiſhed —a general edict. As 
e theſe were the words of a dying Emperor, 
© his ſituation, perhaps, may be admitted 
as a pledge of his ſincerity.” [p 695, 
696. ] 

The paraphraſe of Mr Gibbon runs thus. 
© Among the important cares which have 
© occupicd our mind for the utility and pre- 


„ ſervation of the empire, it was our inten- 
tion to correct and re-eſtabliſh all things 
« according to the ancient laws and public 
6e difcipline of the Romans. We were par- 
* ticularly deſirous of reclaiming, into the 


« way of reaſon. and nature, the deluded 


„ Chriſtians, who had renounced the reli- 
« gion and ceremonies inſtituted by their 
„ fathers, and preſumptuouſly deſpiſing the 
practice of antiquity, had invented extra- 
„ vagant laws and opinions according to 

« the 
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the dictates of their fancy, and had col- 
lected a various ſociety from the different 


provinces of our empire. The edifts | 


which we have publiſhed to enforce the 
worſhip of the gods, having expoſed 
many of the Chriſtians to danger and di- 
ſtreſs, many having ſuffered death, and 


many more, who ſtill perſiſt in their im- 


&© pious folly, being left deſtitute of any pu- 


blic exerciſe of religion, we are diſpoſed 
to extend to thoſe unhappy men the effects 
of our wonted clemency. We permit 
them, therefore, freely to profeſs their 
private opinions, and to aſſemble in their 
conventicles, without fear or moleſtation, 
provided always that they preſerve a duc 
reſpect to the eſtabliſned laws and go- 
vernment. By another reſcript we ſhall 
ſignify our intentions to the judges and 
magiſtrates z and we hope that our indul- 
gence will engage the Chriſtians to offer 


up their prayers to the Deity whom they 
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„ adore for our ſafety and proſperity, for 
<* their own, and for that of the republic.” 

It ſhould ſeem, that, in various particu- 
lars, this paraphraſe deviates from the ſenſe 
of the edict; and indeed it ſometimes ſpeaks 
of the Chriſtians with more aſperity and 
contempt than the Heathen Emperor does. 
Thus, impious folly, unhappy men, and the 
like, may be implied, but they are not ex- 
preſſed, in the original. 

That the learned reader may judge for 
himſelf concerning the true ſenſe of the e- 
dict, it is here inſerted. | 

Inter cetera, quæ pro reipublice ſem- 
per commodis et utilitate diſponimus, nos 
„ quidem volucramus antehac, juxta leges 
« veteres, et publicam diſciplinam Roma- 
* norum, cuncta corrigere, atque id provi- 
« dere, ut etiam Chriſtiani, qui parentum 
« fuorum reliquerant ſectam, ad bonas 
* mentes redirent. Siquidem quadam ra- 
tione tanta eoſdem Chriſtianos voluntas 

ee 4 invaſiſſet, 
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invaſiſſet, et tanta ſtultitia occupaſſet, ut 
non illa veterum inſtituta ſequerentur, 


quæ forſitan primùm parentes eorum 
conſtituerant, ſed pro arbitrio ſuo, atque 
ut hiſdem eſſet licitum, ita ſibimet leges 


* facerent, quas obſervarent, et per diverſa 


varios populos congregarent. Denique 
cum ejuſmodi noſtra juſſio exſtitiſſet, ut 
ad veterum ſe inſtituta conferrent, multi 
periculo ſubjugati, multi etiam deturbati 
ſunt : atque cum plurimi in propoſito per- 
ſeverarent, ac videremus, nec diis eoſ- 
dem cultum ac religionem debitam exhi- 
bere, nec Chriſtianorum Deum obſervare, 
contemplationem mitiſſimæ noſtræ cle- 
mentiæ intuentes, et conſuetudinem ſem- 
piternam, qua ſolemus cunctis hominibus 
veniam indulgere, promptiſſimam in his 
quoque indulgentiam noſtram credidimus 
porrigendam : ut denuo ſint Chriſtiani, 
et conventicula ſua componant, ita ut ne 
quid contra diſciplinam agant. Alia au- 

„tem 
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*c.tem-epiſtola judicibus ſignificaturi ſumus 
« quid debent obſervare. Unde juxta hanc 
“ indulgentiam noſtram, debebunt Deum 
«© ſuum orare pro ſalute noſtra, ut reipub- 
* lice, ac ſui, ut undiqueverſum reſpub- 
& lica perſtet incolumis, et ſecuri vivere in 
* ſedibus ſuis poſſint.“ 

Mr Gibbon obſerves, [Note, p. 696.7, 
that © neither Euſebius nor Lactantius ſeem 
* to recollect, how directly the edict con- 
6 tradicts whatever they have affirmed of 
« the remorſe and repentance of Galcrius.” 

Thoſe authors do not affirm, that Gale- 
rius became a convert to Chriſtianity ; al- 
though he might have become ſenſible, that 
the Chriſtians had à God, They ſay, that 
he repented, and recanted ; that is, that he 
became ſincerely grieved for what he had 
done, and wiſhed that it could have been 
undone. To recal the ſlaughtered Chriſti- 
ans to life was impoſſible ; but it was ſtill 
poſſible to ſtay the perſecution; and this 

Galerius 


CIP F 

Galerius performed, in the moſt ample man- 
ner, by abrogating the edicts, and by grant- 
ing liberty of conſcience, and even tolera- 
ting the religious worſhip- of the Chriſtians, 

If Philip II. King of Spain, from the ſa- 
lutary refletions ſuggeſted by a lingering and 
painful diſtemper, had iſſued an edict, like 
that of Galerius, in favour of his Proteſt- 
ant ſubjects in the Netherlands; and if, with 
probable /incerity, he had ſeemed deſirous of 
repairing the miſchief that he had occaſioned, 
would not every Proteſtant hiſtorian have 
called ſuch an edict the recantation of that 
ſanguinary prince ? And indeed what other 
name could they have beſtowed on a mea» 
ſure ſo adverſe to his natural diſpoſition, 
his eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of policy, and that te- 
nor of conduct in which he had ſo long per- 
ſevered ? 


There are ſeveral remarkable paſſages in 
the edict of Galerius. 
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Pag. 92. l. 14. 

ce Inſtead of obſerving thofe ancient in- 
c“ ſtitutions which poſſibly their own fore- 
& fathers had at firſt eſtabliſhed.” [Ut non 
illa veterum inſtituta ſequerentur, quæ for- 
ſitan primùm parentes eorum conſtituerant}. 
This paſſage is not without ambiguity. If by 
veterum inſtituta the ancient inſtitutions of 
Rome are underſtood, what is meant by the 
expreſſion, * which po/ibly [ forſitan] their 
* own forefathers had at firſt eſtabliſhed ?” 
and does the evict inſinuate, that ſome per- 
ſons of conſular and ſenatorial families, a- 
bandoning the religion ratified by their fore- 

fathers, had embraced Chriſtianity ? 
Perhaps the words might bear this ſenſe, 
that the Chriſtians of thoſe times had. de- 
parted from the primitive inſtitutions of 
their church, and had become corrupted in 
faith and diſcipline. The concluding words 
of the ſentence ſeem to allude to the ſchiſms 
which 
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which already began to diſgrace the Chri- 
ſtian church. 

But, in ſupport of the former interpre- 
tation, it will be obſerved, that the edict af- 
terwards uſes veterum in/lituta for the rites 
of Paganiſm, 

Pag. 93. I. 1. 

« Drew together into different ſocieties 
© many men of widely different perſuaſions ;” 
[perdiverſa varios populos congregarent.] So 
Euſebius ſeems to have underſtood this ob- 
ſcure phraſe. i diapipo diapopa mantn ovrayean, 
are his words. Lardner, profeſſing to tranſ- 
late from Euſebius's verſion, thus renders 
the words: And in many places they drew 
„ over multitudes of people to follow their 
© cuſtoms.” Teftimontes, v. iii. p. 297. 
Pag. 93. 1.8. 

© Subdued through the fear of danger,” 
[Periculo ſubjugati]. The phraſe is re- 
markable, implying, that the terror of per- 
ſecution, although it might have filled the 

| R empire 
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empire with hypocrites, made no real con- 
verts to Gentiliſm. Something of a like na- 
ture happened after the revocation of the e- 
dict of Nantes; but Madame de Maintenon 
piouſly and politically obſerved, “ That al- 
« though the parents in that age were hy- 
© pocrites; yet, in the next, their children 
** would be true members of the church.“ 
Pag. 93. I. 13. 

Neither pay reverence and due adoration 
© to the gods, nor yet worſhip their own 
«© God.” Mr Gibbon thus paraphraſes the 
words of the edict. © Many more who ſtil 
« perſiſt in their impicus folly being left de- 
C ſtitute of any public exerciſe of their re- 
& ligion.” This free paraphraſe neither ex- 
preſſes the words, nor conveys the ſpirit, of 
the original, From the expreſſion of the 
paraphraſe one might be led to conclude, 
« that every Chriſtian who did not claim 
ce the public exerciſe of his religion, might 
4 perſiſt privately in his impiaus folly ;” yet 

there 


(2130 } 


there ſeems to be nothing of that import in 
the original, 

The growth of irreligion, mentioned in 
the edict, is one of the certain conſequences 
of a perſecuting ſyſtem : few perſecutors, 
however, have had the candor to acknow- 
ledge it, 

Pag. 94. I. 1. 

« The places of their religious aſſem- 
c blies;” [Et conventicula ſua componant], 
It is well known, that, in the language of 
thoſe times, conventiculum had not the mean 
and ludicrous ſignification of conventicle in 
burleſque Engliſh. Lactantius, Inſtit. I. 5. 
c. 11, ſpeaks of the conventiculum in Phry- 
gia which the Heathens burnt, together 
with the congregation in it: this Mr Gib- 
- bon juſtly renders by the word church, 
p. 688. Why the ſame word ſhould, in his 
paraphraſe of the edict, be rendered conven- 
ricle, it is hard to ſay, 


R 2 Pag. 
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Pag. 94. I. 7. | 

« It will be the duty of Chriſtians, —to 
© pray to their God.“ Until that moment 
the very name of Chriſtian was held worthy 
of capital puniſhment : but the Chriſtians 
are now permitted, and they are, in ſome 
ſort, required, to aſſemble themſelves in re- 
ligious worſhip, and to pray for the welfare 
of Galerius. 

The author De mortibus perſecutorum, 
I. 33. ſays, Tandem, malis victus, Galerius 
VDeum coactus eſt confiteri : novi doloris 
« urgentis per intervalla exclamat, ſe reſti- 
« turum Dei templum, ſatiſque pro ſcelere 
% facturum, et jam deficiens edictum mi- 
__ _— 

This has been conſidered as raſhly ſaid in 
the ſpirit of declamation. It ſeems to be 
merely the truth, related by a perſon fully 
acquainted with the circumſtances of an e- 
vent, which, in its own nature, could not be 
hid, 

That 


WH. 


That Galerius might have been touched 
with remorſe for the blood that he had ſhed, 
will not be denied; unleſs there ſhould ap- 
pear any one hardy enough to juſtify the ex- 
travagancies of the perſecution itſelf, and to 
hold them to be proofs of political wiſdom 
never to be repented of. 

It is admitted, that Galerius, under the 
tortures of an excruciating diſeaſe, did pu- 
bliſh an edict, undoing, as much as in him 
lay, the work of many years, and granting 
liberty of conſcience, and even toleration, to 
the Chriſtians, 

We cannot doubt, that he was conſtrain- 
ed to confeſs the God of the Chriſtians 
for he himſelf, in his edict, requires the 
Chriſtians to pray for his welfare, or health, 
to their Gad. | 

Neither can we doubt that he promiſed to 
reſtore the religious worſhip of that God, 
{ſe reſtiturum Dei templum), when we ſee 

from 
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from the edi, that he actually performed 
that promiſe in its full extent. 

And if, after all this, it ſhould ſtill be 
doubted, whether Galerius promiſed to 
make fſatisfaftion for his crime, [ſatis pro 
ſcelere facturum]; we may remark, that the 
author De mortibus perſecutorum might, in 
his narrative, ſay, that Galerius promiſed to 
make ſatisfaction for his crime; although 
he only promiſed to make ſatisfaction, with- 
out acknowledging a crime: ſo that the ad- 
dition of that word will be no more than 
a natural inference from the fact. 

Moſheim, De reb. Chriſtian. p. 956. to 
958. gravely obſerves, that Galerius, in his 
edict, adopts the principles and language of 
Paganiſm, and reprobates the Chriſtian re- 
ligion z and hence he ſeems to conclude, 
that the edict bears not thoſe characters of 
remorſe and recantation which Euſebius and 
the author De mortibus perſecutorum ſuppole 
to be ſtamped on it. 


This 


E 


This obſervation hardly deſerves an an- 
ſwer, were it not on account of the name of 
Moſheim. 

The order for iſſuing the edict proceeded 
from the Emperor; but its preamble, and 
its narrative, muſt have been the work of 
his counſellors. It was impoſſible to have 
expreſſed in apter words the remorſe and 
recantation of Galerius, unleſs the edict, be- 
ſides a toleration of Chriſtianity, had alſo 
contained the abolition of the rites of Pa- 
ganiſm ; a thing not to be looked for in an 
edict commanded by a Heathen emperor, 


and drawn up by counſellors who profeſſed 
the religion of Rome. 
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Take this opportunity of correcting ſome 

errors in the ſecond volume of Remains 
F Chriftian Antiquity. If more had been 
pointed out to me, I ſhould, thankfully, 
have acknowledged more. 

P. 49. 1. 18. and in various other places, 


for © it would ſeem,” read “ it ſeems.” 


P. 60. I. 20. for © averſion at” read . a. 
« yerfion from.” 


P. 150, The laſt paragraph ought to be 


omitted; for we learn from the works of 


Origen, that the word OEOTOkKk Ox, altho' 
not generally uſed, was known even in his 
age. 
P. 170. to the note concerning the word 
Galileans it is proper to add, that Biſhop 
Sherlock, Sermons, vol. iv. diſc. 13 favours 
that hypotheſis to which Dr Lardner alludes, 
and which Mr Gibbon enforces. But nei- 


ther his arguments, nor the authority of his 


name, move me to recede from the vulgar 


Opinion. 
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